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“A Study of Survey Courses on the Excep- 


tional Child,” by Leonard S. Blackman 


Survey courses may be described as those de- 
signed to give the student an overview or general 
introduction to the various areas of exceptionality. 
Here is a comprehensive report of such courses pre- 
sented at the undergraduate and graduate levels in 
39 colleges and universities. Included are tables 
showing valuable resource materials as well as the 
breakdown of interest and time devoted to the spe- 


cific areas of exceptionality. 


“Using Films in Group Guidance with Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Maladjusted Boys,” by 


Carol Cordes Smith 


This article describes a project devoted to de- 
termining whether boys in a special school for the 
emotionally disturbed and/or socially maladjusted 
could relate to and identify with the content of men- 
tal hygiene oriented films. This effort undertook to 
discover whether attitudes could be restructured and 
behavior changed. The area of mental hygiene in the 
classroom requires a great deal of consideration and 
evaluation when dealing with children whose anti- 
social behavior often indicates the psychological 


impact of the rejecting, critical attitudes of adults 


in the community, home, and schools. 


“Learning Characteristics of Brain-Injured 


Children,” by Maurice H. Fouracre 


Professionals working in the field of educating 
this type of exceptional child are asked to consider 
the child first and then, as a child whose behavior 
has been modified by some damage to the brain or 
by a disturbance in the development of the brain. 
Educators must realize that the brain-impaired child 
is often abnormally responsive to stimuli in the en- 
vironment. To such a child, the irrelevant is magni- 
fied and the world is filled with the confusion of 
exaggerated details. If perceptual confusions are 
brought under a modicum of control, behavioral 


symptoms usually will begin to lessen. 


“The Use of a Register in a Community Pro- 
gram for Handicapped Children,” by Helen 
M. Wallace and Herbert Rich 


Merit and use of a register is still an unresolved 
issue in the administration of a program for hand- 
icapped children. This article describes the use of 
the New York City register for handicapped chil- 
dren. The big problem is, “How complete is the 
reporting?” At the same time, values derived from 
use of the register include greater service and plan- 


ning for present and future programs. 
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Opportunity 
for Special Breakfasts 
Luncheons, or Other Meetings 


Want a special breakfast at the 
ICEC convention? Or a special 
luncheon? Or some other meeting 
of your group? If so, select your 
hotel. They are all nearby—three 
blocks being the greatest distance 
between any two of them and 
three being the greatest distance 
between any one of them and the 
main entrance to the municipal 
auditorium. 


They are in alphabetic order— 
The Aladdin The Phillips 
The Continental The President 
The Muehlebach (convention 
headquarters) 


Dates reserved for breakfasts 
and luncheons are as follows: 


Special Interest Groups 

Breakfasts 

Wed., April 19; Fri., 

Luncheons 

Thurs., April 20 
Dinners 

Mon., April 7; Tues., 

Fri., April 11 


April 11 


April 8; 


State Groups 
Breakfasts 
Thurs., April 10; Sat., 


Luncheons 


Fri., April 11 


April 12 


College and University Groups 


Luncheons 


Thurs., April 10 
e 


Write your wishes to Nelle 
Dabney, ICEC local arrange- 
ments chairman, Kansas City 
Public Schools, 9th & Locust 
Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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stupY of survey courses being offered in col- 
leges and universities around the country was 
conducted under the auspices of the Institute for 
Research on Exceptional Children at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The intent of this study was to 
get a comprehensive picture of survey courses 
being offered in the area of the exceptional child, 
both at the graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Survey courses may be described as those de- 
signed to give the student an overview or general 
introduction to the various areas of exceptionality. 
The construction of a course montage 
based on information sent in by many different 
schools should provide reference materials for 
those planning to initiate or revise special edu- 


survey 


cation programs in their own institutions. 
Letters, outlining the project and requesting 
cooperation, and questionnaires were sent to 39 
colleges and universities in all parts of the coun- 
try. These 39 schools were selected from a list 
of schools which offered courses in various areas 
of exceptionality. The list appears in Bulletin 
1954, Number 13, of the United States Depart- 
of Health, and Welfare, en- 


ment Education, 





@ LEONARD S. BLACKMAN is director of research, 
Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 
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A Study of Survey Courses 


on the Exceptional Child 


LEONARD S. BLACKMAN 


titled, “College and University Programs for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children.” 
The criterion for selection was that the schools 
offer courses in at least two areas of exceptionality, 
with one of these areas being something other 
The rationale for this 


to limit the study to 


than speech or hearing. 
method of selection was 
those schools which offered a fairly comprehen- 
sive program in the field of exceptionality rather 
than sampling the host of schools which offer only 
a survey course. Since many schools have the 
common speech and hearing sequence, without 
being committed to broader coverage in the psy- 
chology and education of exceptional children, it 
was felt that something other than, or in addi- 
tion to, speech and hearing should be found in 
the course directory. 

The questionnaire called for information on 
course content, names of textbooks, journals, and 
other readings required for the courses, points of 
particular emphasis or unique course organiza- 
tion, description of regular field trips, if any, 
in connection with areas of study, and names of 
films or other audio-visual aids frequently used. 

Of the 39 schools to which letters and question- 
naires were sent, 26 replied. Positive replies, in 
the sense that survey courses were being offered 
at either the graduate or undergraduate levels, or 
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TABLE 1—AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF COURSE 
TIME DEVOTED TO DIFFERENT AREAS OF 








EXCEPTIONALLY 
Under- 
Graduate graduate 
Course Course Combined 
Problem Averages Averages Averages 
Mentally Handicapped 16.0 21.1 17.5 


Brain Injured, Cerebral 
Palsied, and Orthopedically 


Handicapped 12.0 10.5 11.5 
Socially and Emotionally 

Maladjusted 11.8 10.6 11.4 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing 10.2 11.1 10.4 
Gifted 9.5 12.3 10.3 
Blind and Partially Sighted 9.5 10.5 9.8 
Speech Handicapped 9.3 8.5 9.0 
Epilepsy ah) 3.4 4.8 
Special Health Problems 4.8 3.4 4.4 
Organization, Administration 

and Legal Provisions 3.5 0.3 25 
Educationally Retarded and 

Remedial Programs 2.3 aa, 2.4 
Philosophy of Special Educa- 

tion and General Background 2.8 1.6 2.4 
Philanthropic and _ Private 

Agencies and Public Services 0.7 1.6 1.0 
Vocational Problems and 

Placement 0.7 0.9 0.8 
Parent Problems 0.6 0.0 0.4 
Research Trends 0.6 0.0 0.4 
Minority Groups 0.4 0.0 0.3 





both, were received from 24 of the 26 schools. 
Only two stated that no survey 
courses were offered at all. 

Of the 24 schools that responded positively, 20 
offered graduate survey courses, either with or 
without the support of undergraduate survey courses. 
Only four schools offered only undergraduate 
courses. Of the 20 schools that offered graduate 
survey courses, four of them offered only graduate 
courses available only to graduate students, eight 
offered graduate courses which were open to both 
graduates and advanced undergraduates while eight 
offered a different supporting undergraduate course 
in addition to a graduate course which was also 


universities 


usually open to seniors. 

Of the 24 schools that responded positively, 16 
administered their survey courses in the exceptional 
child in divisions of education or special education, 
four administered them in departments of psychol- 
ogy, and four in departments called educational 
psychology or education and psychology. A closer 
look at the programs of the 16 schools that offered 
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both graduate and undergraduate courses or grad- 
uate courses open to advanced undergraduates indi- 
cated the following: seven schools offered one un- 
dergraduate and one graduate course; six schools 
offered one combined class for graduates and ad- 
vanced undergraduates; two schools offered two 
classes available to both graduates and advanced 
undergraduates; and one school offered one under- 
graduate correspondence course and two graduate 
courses. All told, the 24 schools polled offered 20 
graduate survey courses and 12 undergraduate sur- 


vey courses. 


COURSE TIME ALLOCATIONS TO 
DIFFERENT AREAS OF EXCEPTIONALITY 


In terms of incidence, loss of human productivity, 
family disintegration, and public hue and cry, it is 
probably true that mental retardation presents a 
more serious social problem than the other types of 
exceptionality. To a lesser degree, but also of great 
social concern, are the crippling conditions, blind- 
ness, deafness, and emotional and social malad- 
justment. 

A reflection of this social concern can be noted 
in the average percentage of course time allotted to 
the various direct and ancillary areas of exception- 
ality. Table 1 lists the problems studied in the 
survey courses polled with the average percentage 
of course time spent on each problem. 

The average percentages are listed separately for 
graduate and undergraduate courses. A combined 
weighted average for graduate and undergraduate 
courses is also included. The percentages for grad- 











TABLE 2—TEXTS AND FREQUENCY OF USE 

Text Graduate Under- Combined 
graduate 

Baker, Introduction to 
Exceptional Children 15 12 7 
49th N.S.S.E. Yearbook 16 8 24 
Heck, The Education of 
Exceptional Children 13 5 18 
Wallin, Children with 
Mental and Physical 
Handicaps 11 3 14 
Garrison, Psychology 
of Exceptional Children 8 5 13 
Cruickshank, The Psychol- 
ogy of Exceptional Children 
and Youth ° Zz 1 8 
Scheidemann, The Psychol- 
ogy of Exceptional Children 5 2 7 
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uate courses are based on 16 classes since the 
information supplied for the other four graduate 
classes was either not relevant to this type of quanti- 
fication or was unclear and therefore excluded. The 
percentages for the undergraduate courses are based 
on seven classes with the remaining five being ex- 
cluded for similar reasons. 


TABLE 3—JOURNALS AND FREQUENCY OF USE 
ate Under- 








Journal Graduate graduate Combined 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 18 12 30 
American Journal of Mental 

Deficiency 17 10 27 
Crippled Child 15 7 22 
Journal of Speech and Hear- 

ing Disorders 12 8 20 
Volta Review 13 7 20 
Review of Educational Re- 

search ll 7 18 
Sight Saving Review 12 6 18 
The Nervous Child ll 7 18 
Journal of Speech Disorders 11 6 17 
Understanding the Child 12 5 17 
American Annals of the Deaf 12 4 16 
Training School Bulletin 12 4 16 
Journal of Abnormal and So- 

cial Psychology 9 4 13 
Journal of Educational 

Psychology 8 5 13 
Psychological Monographs 10 2 12 
Hygeia (Today's Health) 7 3 10 
Journal of Clinical Psychology 8 2 10 
Outlook for the Blind 7 3 10 





The Combined Averages column in Table 1 shows 
that survey courses devote more time to the men- 
tally handicapped than any other problem. Grouped 
below the mentally handicapped with combined 
average percentages of course time ranging from 
9.0 to 11.5 are the areas of the crippled, socially 
and emotionally maladjusted, deaf and _hard-of- 
hearing, gifted, blind, and partially sighted, and 
speech handicapped. With average percentages of 

.8 and 4.4 respectively are the areas of epilepsy 
and special health problems. The only other signifi- 
cant areas with percentages ranging from 2.4 to 2.5 
are those concerned with the organization, adminis- 
tration, and legal provisions, the educationally re- 
tarded and remedial programs, and philosophy of 
special education and general background. 


TEXTS AND FREQUENCY OF USE 


This section is concerned with the various books 
used as texts for survey courses as well as determin- 
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ing the frequency of their use. Table 2 lists the 
books named as the texts either presently in use or 
those which had been used in the past and the fre- 
quency with which they were used. For inclusion in 
the table, an arbitrary cut-off point of seven nomina- 
tions in the combined frequencies column was set. 
Actually, 19 books were named in all. Only seven, 
however, were named as the text used in seven or 
more undergraduate and graduate courses. The re- 
maining 12 were named only once or twice in the 
combined frequency column. 


TABLE 4—FIELD TRIPS AND FREQUENCY 


Under- 
Graduate 








Field Trip Graduate Combined 
Institutions for the mentally 

defective 16 9 25 
Public school programs for 

the mentally and physically 


handicapped 14 8 22 
Special schools or hospitals 
for the physically handi- 
capped 13 6 19 
Residential schools for the 
Deaf 10 6 16 
Residential schools for the 
Blind 10 5 15 
Private schools for “excep- 
tional” children 10 4 14 
Public school programs for 
the gifted 6 1 7 
Speech and hearing clinic 1 1 Z 


Institutions for socially and 
emotionally maladjusted chil- 


dren ] 0 1 
Child study center 1 0 1 
Physiotherapy center 1 0 ] 
Juvenile court ] 0 1 
Office of vocational rehabili- 

tation 1 0 1 





A review of Table 2 shows that Baker’s “Intro- 
duction to Exceptional Children” was used in a to- 
tal of 27 classes which is three more times than 
its closest competitor, the 49th N.S. S. E. Yearbook. 


JOURNALS 


The questionnaire also intended to find out to 
which journals students in survey courses are most 
frequently referred. Table 3 ranks these journals in 
terms of the combined number of classes in which 
students are frequently referred to them. In the in- 
terest of brevity, only the 18 journals which were 
used in 10 or more classes are included. Thirty-five 
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TABLE 5—FILMS 





Hearing 
That the Deaf May Speak 
Eyes that Hear 
(Lexington School) 
Your Children’s Ears 
Triumph Over Deafness 
The Deaf-Post Rubella 
School Children 


Listening Eyes 

Thursday’s Children 

Ears and Hearing 

Susan’s Wonderful 
Adventure 

Education for the Deaf 

Pay Attention 


Crippling Conditions 


So They May Walk 
(Sister Kenny) 
Value of a Life 
(Sister Kenny) 
You'll Never Walk Alone 
Electroencephalogram 
Comeback 
A Place in the Sun 


First Steps 

Search 

Three to Make Ready 

A Day at the Washington 
Boulevard School 

Opportunities Unlimited 

A Day in the Life of a 
Cerebral Palsied Child 


Accent on Use 


Mentally Retarded 


A Class for Tommy Forget Not These Children 


Tuesday's Child 


Speech 


Report on Donald 
Aphasia films 
(Veterans Admin.) 


Good Speech for Gary 
These Untrained Tongues 
(3 film strips) 


Vision 
Let Me See 


The Iowa School for the 
Blind 


I See the Wind 
Johnny’s New World 
How the Eye Functions 


Special Health Problems 
Story of Wendy Hill 
(Diabetes) 
This is Tuberculosis 


Teacher Observation of 
School Children 
(film strip by Metropoli- 


tan Life) Stop Rheumatic Fever 
Jimmy Beats Rheumatic The Heart and How It 
Fever Works 


The Valiant Heart Modern Guide to Health 


Mental Health and Social Problems 

Retire to Life 

Children’s Emotions 

Boy in Court 

Races of Mankind 
(film strip) 

Meeting Emotional Needs in 
Childhood: The Ground- 
work of Democracy. 

A Guidance Problem for 
School and Home 

Snap Out of It 


Angry Boy 

Fears of Children 

The Quiet One 

The High Wall 

Lost Boundaries 

Mental Health: keeping 
mentally fit 

Dead End 

Feeling of Hostility 

Feeling of Rejection 

Boundary Lines 

Problem Children 


Epilepsy 
Seizure 
Psychology and Educational Psychology 
Willie and the Mouse Why Can’t Jimmy Read 
Individual Differences Testing Intelligence with the 
Stanford-Binet 
Special Education 


For Those Who Are 
Exceptional 


Exceptional Children 
(S. A. Kirk) 


Schools 


Our School 


Secure the Blessings 








other journals were listed in the poll but received 
fewer than 10 nominations. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Field trips appear to be an integral part of a 
good many survey courses. Table 4 lists 13 facilities 
and agencies available to the exceptional child and 
their relative popularity as places for survey classes 
to visit. These facilities are listed in the order of 
their combined frequencies. 


FILMS 


There were a surprisingly large number of films 
listed by the replying schools as regularly used in 
the survey courses. There was such a wide assort- 
ment of films that only one was named as regularly 
used by as many as seven classes. The great ma- 
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jority of films were named by only one or two 
classes. Due to this great diversity in the use of 
films, Table 5 lists the films mentioned without 


accompanying frequencies. 


It is interesting to note that although the field of 
the mentally retarded takes up the greatest percent- 
age of course time, it is poorly represented in the 
number of films selected for class use as compared 
to the areas of mental health, hearing, and crippling 
conditions. This is probably due, in part, to the fact 
that there are fewer films available on the mentally 
retarded. 

The books, journals, field trips, and films tabled 
in this paper should serve as a useful point of de- 
parture for those seeking to begin, revise, or com- 
pare their courses with others being offered around 


the country. 
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The Use of a 
REGISTER IN A COMMUNITY 


PROGRAM FOR HANDICAPPED 


Oo” of the still unresolved issues in the ad- 
ministration of a program for handicapped 
children is the question of operation of a regis- 
ter. While many opinions, pro and con, have 
been expressed on this issue, very few studies 
have been made to attempt to answer the ques- 
tion factually. 

Objections to the operation of a register have 
been raised for several reasons: (1) It does not 
present a complete picture of the extent of han- 
dicapping conditions among children; (2) It is too 
costly to operate and maintain; (3) It is too diffi- 
cult and unwieldy to operate and maintain. On the 
other hand, proponents of a register are of the opin- 
ion that it is useful because: (1) It does present a 
minimum picture of the extent of the problem; (2) 
It can serve as a technique to provide followup and 
supervision; (3) It is less expensive to maintain 
than other methods a house-to-house 
survey to determine the extent of the problem, 
or such as the establishment of more complicated 
procedures to assure continuous followup and 


such as 


supervision. 


e HELEN M. WALLACE is the former director of 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children, New York 
City, Department of Health. She is now professor 
of maternal and child health at the University of 
Minnesota School of Public Health, Minneapolis. 

e HERBERT RICH is senior statistician, Bureau of 
Records and Statistics, Department of Health, New 
York City, N. Y. 
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Children 


HELEN M. WALLACE 
HERBERT RICH 


However, knowingly or otherwise, most pro- 
grams for handicapped children do maintain some 
type of register or roster. A register is usually 
in use in any program, if the program pays for 
service for children or gives service to children, 
and keeps any sort of card or case file. The 
register may be planned to include only children 
for whom service is given, or all children known 
to the agency. The register may be organized 
on a voluntary or a mandatory reporting basis, 
or on the basis of cases coming to the agency’s 
through one or other 
The register may include only 


attention more of its 
routine activities. 
certain specified diagnostic groups or may in- 
clude all diagnostic groups of children. In any 
event, the important point is that whatever is 
in use should be clearly described and defined 


(1, 2, 3). 


Thus, every handicapped children’s program is 
faced with an interesting challenge. They have 
accumulated a mass of data on individual chil- 
dren, usually data which can be useful to the 
administrators in many ways. It would seem 
desirable for administrators to evaluate the data 
available, in an effort to provide answers to im- 
portant questions vital in program planning. 

In the late 1930’s, in New York City, a register 
of orthopedically handicapped children was es- 
tablished by the Crippled Children’s Commission, 
and it was subsequently taken over and operated 
by the New York City Department of Health in 
the early 1940’s. Efforts to incorporate ac- 
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cumulated files of data on children into this reg- 
ister were begun in the fall of 1952 and com- 
pleted in the summer of 1954. Children on the 
register are reported from a variety of sources: 
(1) voluntary reporting by physicians, hospitals, 
and convalescent homes, public health nurses, 
health department services; (2) children whose 
care is paid for by the state-aid medical re- 
habilitation program; (3) children for whom 
special education placement (home _ instruction, 
special class in school, bus transportation to and 
from school) is requested; (4) individual in- 
quiries from parents, physicians, etc.; (5) 
notification by Crippled Children’s Program of 
other communities when a _ handicapped child 
moves to New York City. It is recognized that 
this register has certain limitations in that it does 
not include all handicapped children in the com- 
munity, nor does it contain current information 
on all children known to the register. Further- 
more, the source of reporting may vary to some 
extent with the type of handicap. Conceivably, 
even with these limitations, this register may be 
useful in (1) determination of needs of patients 
and of the community; (2) determination of a) in- 
cidence and b) trends in incidence; (3) deter- 
mination of prevalence; (4) evaluation of case 
finding; (5) analysis of the geographical dis- 
tribution which might serve as a basis for epi- 
demiological studies; (6) performance of retro- 
spective studies as to etiology and therefore pro- 
viding leads for the prevention of specific con- 
ditions; (7) initiation of followup and _ supervi- 
sion. The remainder of this report will describe 
ways in which the register of handicapped chil- 
dren has been of use. 


Determination of Needs of Patients and of 
the Community 

Since a register usually contains only some 
of the children in one or more diagnostic groups, 
it has been considered of limited value for de- 
termining the needs of patients and of the com- 
munity. However, if the group of known cases 
is evaluated and gaps in the services for the 
care of these children are uncovered, it then be- 
comes possible to indicate minimum needs of 
future services to be developed. A study (4) of 
all registered children with muscular dystrophy 
in New York City has been completed. This 
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CASES REPORTED TO REGISTER 
1954 
CEREBRAL PALSY 








UZ = 6 cases 


FEY 7 - 9 cae 


Vy 10 - 12 cases 


BB 2s - 25 ences 





study includes data on past and present sources 
and types of medical care; physical and occupa- 
tional therapy; type of education; recreation; so- 
cial needs; and transportation. Lack of services 
for this group of children was brought out 
through this study of registered children with 
muscular dystrophy. Certainly the register has, 
in this illustration, presented facts and leads 
which can be useful in developing a broad com- 
munity plan for children with muscular dystrophy, 
so that their medical, health, educational, recrea- 
tional, and social needs will be better met in 


the community. 
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DETERMINATION OF INCIDENCE 


Incidence is difficult to determine from a reg- 





ister since it is known that not all cases are re- 
ported and the proportion of unreported cases 
by correcting 
of the minimum incidence as 
new cases are reported (using date of onset) 
Table 1 illustrates 
the difficulty of determining incidence even if all 


cannot be estimated. However, 


earlier estimates 
some measures are available. 


cases are eventually reported by age 20. In- 
cidence for 1954 could not properly be deter- 
mined 


until 1975 since it is evident that some 
































cases are reported as late as age 20. However, 
retabulation of these cases by year of birth (or 
year of onset for non-congenital conditions) will 
give minimum incidence figures which will be 
corrected as new cases are reported in future years. 


TRENDS IN INCIDENCE 


In general clinicians have been of the opinion 
that there has been a decrease in disability due 
to osteomyelitis, tuberculosis of bone and joint, 
and rickets. Data from the register are shown 
in Charts 1 and 2. 
reported disability due to osteomyelitis is con- 
firmed from Chart 2. The decrease in tuberculosis 


In general, the decrease in 


of bone and joint is not confirmed in Chart 2; 
the question might be raised whether this re- 
versal of clinical opinion in an urban area such 
as New York City might be related to the heavy 
and recent influx of Puerto Ricans; it is our 
impression that many of the recently newly re- 
ported cases of tuberculosis of bone and joint 


have occurred in this group of the population. 
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Data from Chart 2 on disability due to dis- 
orders of metabolism, growth, or nutrition 
(rickets) do not confirm the clinical impression 
of decrease in rickets; this, too, may be related 
to the influx of Puerto Ricans. 

Chart 1 does confirm the anticipated increase 
in disability due to trauma and other physical 
agents, and to new growths (e.g., rachitic de- 
formities, myxedema, osteitus, pituitary dystrophy). 


Determination of Prevalence 


As with incidence, prevalence is difficult to 
estimate from a register. However, a closer es- 
timate is possible than is true of incidence since 
all cases on the register are considered without 
regard to year of onset. With data on minimum 
prevalence a rehabilitation program is able to 
compare community resources with known cases, 

During the summer of 1954, a diagnostic tabula- 
tion was made of all cases under the age of 21 
years reported to the register since 1939. As 
mentioned previously, registration of the ortho- 
pedic group was begun at least 10 years prior 
to the registration of other groups. Therefore, 
the orthopedic data may have more significance. 

Since there have been no comparable data re- 
ported within recent years from crippled children’s 
registers from other communities, it is not pos- 
sible to compare the New York City prevalence 
data with any other local community or state 


(Table 2). 


Evaluation of Case Finding 


The register can be useful in evaluating the 


degree of early case finding in any community. 
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One simple device is to perform a breakdown 
by age of all children reported to the register 
to have congenital malformation or birth injury. 

In general, the data (Table 3) present a rather 
discouraging picture of case finding of infants 
under one year of age with a congenital mal- 
formation or a birth injury. Those conditions 
reported in greater degree during the first year 
are spina bifida, club feet, and brachial paralysis; 
these three conditions represent some of the more 
obvious ones; why there is not earlier reporting 
of congenital absence of a part, the most ob- 
vious condition, is unknown. Of all conditions, 
the only one where reporting under one year of 
age appears to have improved from 1941 to 1953 
is congenital dislocation of the hip. 

Those conditions reported in greater degree in 
the age group one-four years are congenital dis- 
location of the hip, cerebral palsy, congenital ab- 
sence of a part, and club feet. 

The consistent delay in case finding over a 
period of thirteen years is further illustrated in 
Table 1. Only a small percentage of cases of 
congenital dislocation of the hip are reported 
within the first year of life, and only approxi- 
mately 60 percent are reported prior to the fifth 
birthday. 


Geographic Distribution 


To illustrate the value of analysis of geographic 
distribution of children reported in any one year 
to the register, children reported with cerebral 
palsy are used as an example (Chart 3). The 
analysis of the register reveals that two health 
districts (Flushing in Queens and Bedford in 
Brooklyn) have the highest number of children 
reported, with Flatbush in Brooklyn, Lower West 
Side in Manhattan, and Richmond having the 
next highest number. 
vide some leads for beginning studies from two 
points of view: (1) Epidemiological studies in 
regard to the etiology of cerebral palsy; (2) 
Studies of the adequacy of services in the five 
health districts with the highest number of re- 
ported children with cerebral palsy; (3) Studies 
to determine the adequacy of early case finding 
by geographic area. 


These findings may pro- 


Research Regarding Etiology 
The register may be useful in studying the eti- 
ology of a handicapping condition on a retrospective 
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basis, and, therefore, may be helpful in providing 
leads towards future prevention. For example, a 
retrospective study of all children with cerebral 
palsy or epilepsy known to the register using in- 
formation on the mother’s obstetric histories 
could potentially provide leads to reduce the in- 
cidence of these two conditions in the future. Or 
an analysis of all children with tuberculosis of 
bone or joint known to the register might provide 
the com- 


Or an 


information useful in strengthening 

munity’s tuberculosis control program. 
analysis of all children with disability due to 
osteomyelitis might provide information on the 
method of management of children with acute 
osteomyelitis which might prevent such disability 
from occurring in future acute cases. These three 
examples merely serve to illustrate the use of 
data on children known to the register, to pro- 
vide the basis for etiological and epidemiological 


studies as to cause and prevention. 


Initiation of Followup and Supervision 


One of the traditionally stated purposes of a 
register is to initiate followup and to maintain 


This 


objective of initiation of followup and mainte- 


continuing medical care and supervision. 


nance of medical care and supervision is the one 
which requires a large staff to keep the register 
records current and up-to-date and to provide the 
necessary followup. As such, therefore, the at- 
tainment of this objective necessitates the ex- 
penditure of large amounts of funds, in contrast 
with the relatively low cost of the other stated 
uses of a register. However, in many handicapping 
conditions long term care and followup are es- 
sential for the maximum rehabilitation of the 
child, and, therefore, become one of the crucial 
principles in a crippled children’s program. The 
administrator is, therefore, faced with the choice 
of one of two courses of action: (1) to operate 
the register at low cost for the purpose of de- 
termination of broad needs of patients and of 
the community, to determine prevalence and 
trends in incidence, to evaluate case finding, to 
analyze geographic distribution, and to perform 
retrospective studies; (2) to operate the register 
at a much higher cost. achieving all of the afore- 
mentioned purposes plus the added objective of 
achieving much closer followup and supervision 
of patients until maximum rehabilitation is ac- 
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Table 1—Children Reported with Congenital 
Dislocation of Hip to the New York City Register 
Age at Registration 


10.20 years Total 

(Inc. un- % Un- 
*Year of Under 1 year 1-4 years 5-9 years known) der 5 
report No. % No % No. % No % Years 
1942 2 49 21 S12 8 195.10 244 41 561 
1943 2. ii. 9 SOO. 1 Sh 6.335 1. Gli 
1945 1 23 24 545 7 15.9 12 273 44 568 
1948 2 34 30 500 14 233 14 233 60 53.4 


1949 11 23.9 19 413 11 239 5 10.9 46 65.2 
1950 4 77 28 538 11 212 9 173 52 615 
1951 9 117 #@ 519 19 247 9 117 TT 686 
1952 10 13.9 34 47.22 16 222 12 16.7 72 61.1 
1953 ll 143 36 46.7 13 169 17 22.1 77 61.0 
1954 10 12.2 47 573 17 20.7 8 98 82 69.5 


* Data not available for 1944, 1946, 1947 


complished. The ultimate decision regarding 
choice will depend, of course, upon the avail- 
ability of funds to bear the cost and the avail- 
ability of skilled personnel to make the effort of 
followup beneficial to the individual patient. 
Ideally, however, one should consider that the 
concept of patient followup and supervision would 
be an essential pattern in the operation of a 
register, because in the final analysis the sole 
purpose of any public health program should be 
to render service to patients in need of it. From 
the viewpoint of practicality, it might be possible 
to select certain higher priority groups for fol- 
lowup, on a socio-economic or diagnostic basis, 
if it became impossible to provide followup and 
supervision for all children reported to a register. 


Discussion 


The foregoing data and experience from New 
York City, may be summarized as follows. The 
register of handicapped children has been found 
to be of value in: (1) determination of needs of 
patients and of the community; (2) evaluation of 
case finding; (3) study of geographic distribu- 
tion; and (4) determination of minimum preva- 
lence. It has been difficult to use the register to 
determine incidence, but it has been possible to 
study trends in reported incidence of certain han- 
dicapping conditions reported over a period of 
years. The New York City register has not yet 
been used to perform studies of an epidemiological 
or etiological nature, and this step should be tried. 


The overall New York City register has not 
been used to provide followup and supervision of 
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handicapped children. However, the special pro- 
gram for children in Manhattan with rheumatic 
fever or heart disease has operated a register 
for nine years and has used its register for pa- 


tient followup and supervision. This step has 
been considered to be a very valuable and produc- 
tive one in providing better sources and care for 
children with rheumatic fever or heart disease. 
Steps should be taken to make use of the city- 
wide register for this same purpose, and the 
results analyzed. 


One of the most frequent questions asked about 
the New York City register is “How complete is 
the reporting?” At the present time we are un- 
able to answer this question with any degree of 
accuracy. There are several methods to answer 
the question. One method is to conduct case find- 
ing studies and to check found cases against the 
register. In a study of case finding done in 
New York City in 1954 (5), six of 16 found 
cases of handicapped children had previously 
been reported to the register. Another method 
is to list deaths due to certain causes and to check 
such a listing against the register. For example, 
in a study of deaths of 41 children attributed to 
rheumatic fever or rheumatic heart disease in 
New York City in 1954 (6), 21 children had 
previously been known to the New York City reg- 
ister. Another device to evaluate the complete- 
ness of reporting to the register is to compare 
the listing of a certain diagnostic group of pa- 
tients on the register with patients cared for in 
large specialized clinics of large hospitals—for 
example, large cerebral palsy clinics, arthritis 
clinics, muscular dystrophy clinics, cardiac clinics. 


Factors determining the completeness of report- 
ing and registration, in addition to the degree 
of interest for the stimulation of reporting in 
the community, include the diagnostic groups to 
be reported, the degree of severity of handicap, and 
the economic status. In regard to the diagnostic 
groups, as the definition of a “crippled child” 
becomes broadened and as more services are 
gradually being provided for more diagnostic 
groups of “crippled children,” registers are in- 
cluding more and more types of children. In 
regard to severity of handicap, usually registers 
are more likely to include predominantly more 
children with a degree of handicap which is mod- 
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Table 2—Prevalence of Handicapped Children 
Up to the Age of 21 Years on New York City 
Register 


July, 1954 


Prevalence per 


# Children 100,000 Population* 


. Orthopedic 24,028 1,082 
Poliomyelitis 3,696 166 
Cerebral Palsy 3,434 155 
Club foot 2,982 134 
Scoliosis 1,591 ‘tz 
Osteochondritis 1,169 53 
Congenital 

dislocation of hip 816 37 
Brachial paralysis 729 33 
Osteomyelitis 644 
Torticollis 631 28 
Tuberculosis of 

bone and joint 506 
Spina bifida 423 
Muscular dystrophy 233 
Rheumatoid arthritis 203 
Amputation 149 
Rickets 106 
Arthrogryposis 34 
Other 6,682 

. Cleft Palate or Lip 


. Burns 


Diagnosis 


. Other Plastic Surgery 
. Visual Conditions 
Refractive error 
Strabismus 
Cataract 
Retrolental 
fibroplasia 
Other 
VI. Miscellaneous 
Pediatric 
Conditions 3,716 
VII. Orthodontia 2,130 
VIII. Drug Addiction 594 
IX. Other 353 
Total 38,217 


* Under the age of 21 years. 


Dates of First Registration are as follows: 


I. Orthopedic 1938 
II. Cleft palate or lip 1945 
III. Burns 1938 
IV. Other plastic surgery © 1945 
V. Visual Conditions 1946 
VI. Miscellaneous pediatric conditions 1945 

VII. Orthodontia 1952 
VIII. Drug Addiction 1952 
IX. Other Unknown 


*The sources of reporting to the register are listed on 
page two and are applicable to all groups of handicapped 
children, with the following exceptions: 

1. Children not reported via special educational placement; 
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erate-to-severe. While it might be ideally desir- 
able to include children with all degrees of han- 
dicaps, children with a slight handicap frequently 
are not voluntarily reported or do not come to 
the attention of the crippled children’s agency, 
and hence may not be registered. In regard to 
economic status, registers are more likely to in- 
clude predominantly those children in families in 
the lower socio-economic strata of the community. 
While it is desirable to include children of all 
children of the highest 
levels freqeuntly are not voluntarily reported or 


socio-economic _ levels, 
do not come to the attention of the crippled 
children’s agency, and, hence, may not be reg- 
istered. 


One other question raised about the operation 
of a register for handicapped children is that 
of the value of voluntary versus mandatory re- 
porting of children. Traditionally, voluntary re- 
porting of handicapped children has been con- 
sidered to be the desirable method. As far as is 
known, only one community study (7) of the re- 
sults of mandatory reporting has been done. This 
study concluded that mandatory reporting was 
not of significant value in bringing cases of 
cerebral palsy to attention or in determining 
needed services. It would be desirable to have 


further experimentation and research in the man- 


datory approach, before it should be completely 
Until such time as there is further 


abandoned. 
experimentation with mandatory reporting, 
strengthening of voluntary reporting is essen- 
tial. Methods by which this may be done in- 
clude: (1) interpreting to the community’s “re- 
porters” and “potential reporters” the reasons for 
reporting; (2) offering and providing services, 
for the care of children who are reported, to the 
“reporters” and to the children’s families; (3) 
dissemination of information on the results of 
analysis of data on the handicapped children re- 


cleft palate or lip, burns, other plastic surgery, miscel- 
aneous pediatric conditions, orthodontia, drug addiction, 
“other.” 

. Children not reported via the state-aid medical rehabil- 
itation program: muscular dystrophy, refractive error, 
retrolental fibrophasia. 

. A special reporting form has been in use primarily for 
the orthopedic group by various community agencies, 
this form has also been used to a lesser degree for other 
categories of handicapped children. 
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ported and registered, to the “reporters” and “po- The cost of operating the New York City 


tential reporters” in the community; (4) stimula- register to date has been very low. It has con- 
tion of interest on the part of staff of certain sisted of the cost of services of a part-time clerk 
organized community services for infants and (about one-quarter time), the cost of register 
children—e.g., specialized services for handicapped cards, and the very part-time services of the di- 
children, well child conferences, school health rector of the Bureau for Handicapped Children 
services—to report cases. and of the statistician for planning purposes. If 


the use of the New York city register is expanded 
to include the followup and supervision, as it 
should be on an experimental basis, obviously 


One further use of a register of handicapped 
children not previously mentioned in this report 
is the use of it as a basis for the beginning de- 


. . 2 Cc ~ rj e inc S ore re 
velopment of an adult chronic disease program. the costs will be increased greatly 


The crippled children’s agency usually only car- Summary 
ries children and youth up to their 21st birth- This report describes the use of the New York 
day. Most of the agencies, therefore, terminate City register of handicapped children. Values de- 
direct care at that time. One relatively simple rived from its usage include (1) determination of 
technique is the transmission of all known han- the needs of patients of the community; (2) 
dicapped youth reaching their 21st birthday to evaluation of case findings; (3) study at ak 
> . 1 . . fs - re . Fs = © 
the official governmental “unit responsible for the graphic distribution; and (4) determination of 
adult chronic disease services. At the time of such minimum prevalence. It has been difficult to use 
nnEneer Ty it is desirable that there be a re- the register to determine incidence, but it has 
ares of the status of the cases about to be turned been possible to study trends in incidence. Other 
over, with oo for continuing follow- possible uses of the register include (1) to per- 
Shy SSS, Sa eee SPOT pores. form epidemiological and etiological studies: (2) 
As more and more categorical voluntary agen- to initiate. followup and supervision: (3) to 
cies arise, one of the frequent questions arising initiate an adult chronic disease program. 


is that of having multiple registers operate in any 
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the sharing and joint use of the register. (Continued on page 223) 


Table 3—Cases Placed On Register By Diagnosis and Age at Registration 
1952-1954 (Combined) 





Un- 
Condition Under 1 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-20 known 
Total No. Jo* No. %* No. %o* No. %* No. %* Age 





Club foot 474 87 19.3 180 39.8 117 25.9 52 11.5 16 35 22 
Spina Bifida 127 43 35.5 32 26.5 25 20.7 13 10.7 8 6.6 6 
Brachial paralysis 119 26 23.0 23 20.4 35 31.0 17 15.0 12 10.6 6 
Congenital absence of part 52 6 12.2 15 30.6 16 32.7 8 16.3 4 8.2 3 
Congenital torticollis 96 12 12.5 27 28.1 35 36.5 16 16.7 6 6.2 — 
Congenital dislocation of hip 231 31 13.7 117 51.8 46 20.3 21 9.3 11 4.9 5 
Cerebral palsy 954 15 1.6 358 38.9 355 38.6 154 16.7 39 4.2 33 





* Percent of total with age known. 
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Using Films 
in Group Guidance 
With Emotionally Disturbed 


Socially Maladjusted Boys 


|" is generally recognized that the schools have 
a major responsibility in providing the climate 
and experiences which will foster the mental 
health of all children and this certainly becomes 
what is often called the “indispensable factor” in 
dealing with emotionally disturbed, delinquent boys 
in a school situation. Among such boys attitudes of 
suspicion, antagonism, and resistance can be modi- 
fied by an approach that denotes a sympathetic in- 
terest, complete acceptance and understanding. It is 
this approach which is basic in the program of 
rehabilitation of predelinquent and delinquent boys 


in the “600” program of New York City.’ 


Little research has been done in the area of 
what the classroom teacher may be able to do for 





*This article was based on “Film Experiment With 
Delinquent Boys”, the report of a project directed and 
conducted by the writer and Celia M. Anderson, Director 
of the N.Y.U. Film Library. The project was sponsored 
by the N.Y.U. Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
my, C. 3. 





e CAROL CORDES SMITH is vice-president of 
ICEC’s E. George Payne Chapter in New York City. 
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“600” Program for the New York City Board of 
Education, she is a lecturer at New York University, 
and an instructor at Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 
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the child whose behavior often indicates the psy- 
chological impact of the rejecting, critical attitudes 
of adults in the community, home, and schools. 
The whole area of mental hygiene in the classroom 
requires a great deal of research—not of the 
statistically analytical type, but a practical ap- 
proach to functional research which involves being 
dissatisfied with the status quo and poses questions 
as to why, and how, and what? 


During World War II there was tremendous im- 
petus in the development and preparation of edu- 
cational training and informational films for the 
armed forces. Research conducted on the use of 
such films produced much evidence that in addi- 
tion to being effective for teaching skills and fac- 
tual information, suitable films could be used to 
improve personal adjustment.” An eight-year re- 
search project conducted by the U. S. Naval Train- 
ing Devices Center covered these areas or categories 
of research: 


teaching of performance skills 
teaching facts and principles 
methods of utilizing instructional films 


hen 


4. restructuring attitudes. 


These studies produced evidence in support of 
the use of films as one of the tools of group guid- 


* Instructional Film Research Reports, Vol. Ul, 1956, 
U.S. Naval Training Devices Center, Port Washington, L. I., 
Nek. 
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ance. The first such instance of a film employed 
as a tool of group guidance was the use of the 
Navy’s Combat Fatigue Series during the war. 

Subsequent findings indicated that to be most 
effective in guidance films should have themes, con- 
cepts, and emotions similar to those of the in- 
dividuals who were to constitute the audience. 
Findings also indicated that those who identified 
most with a film tended to talk most about them- 
selves and their problems. 


Exploratory Project Initiated in a 
Special School Setting 


In an effort to determine whether boys in a spe- 
cial school for the emotionally disturbed and/or 
socially maladjusted could relate to and identify 
with the content of mental hygiene oriented films, 
whether attitudes could be restructured and be- 
havior changed, an exploratory project was initiated 
at No. 614, Manhattan, one of the five day schools 
of New York City’s “600” program for maladjusted 
boys ages 10 to 16. Would films with aggresive 
themes tend to make such boys more or less ag- 
gressive in subsequent behavior? Could those who 
displayed complete apathy be reached through 
these films? Would the boys become “involved” 
and motivated to respond? Would there be any 
changes in their habits of extreme contentiousness 
and exhibitionism, of scapegoating, of prejudice? 
Would exposure to a planned series of films create 
opportunities for insight and self-understanding? 

With these and many other hypotheses in mind 
the project was begun with a group of 15 boys, 
11 to 13 years of age with a median IQ of 85. 
The group had been under the leadership of the 
researcher for over eight months and had achieved 
a measure of cohesion and established a basis for 
interaction. 

The climate of the room was permissive to the 
degree that negative feelings could be expressed 
comfortably and situations which made people feel 
aggressive, deprived, or rejected could be dis- 
cussed freely. 

Use of films for such projects is still so rela- 
tively new and recent that criteria for making 
effective films have not yet been clearly defined and 
the supply of such material is still very limited. It 
was necessary therefore to devote much time to 
locating and previewing material with dramatic, 
emotional content with themes of varying degrees 
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of aggressive, hostile behavior—to be followed by 
films which would increasingly emphasize cooper- 
ation and consideration of others. Ten films were 
finally selected for this experiment. (See descrip- 
tive list appended. ) 


Neighbors, previously proved so successful in 
capturing and holding interest and attention, in 
providing bases for personality identification 
with characters and plot and in stimulating respon- 
sive expression, was selected to initiate the project. 
The type of warm-up session used before the pres- 
entation of each film is discussed in detail in the 
report Film Experiment With Delinquent Boys. 
The conflict depicted between the neighbors was so 
meaningful to these boys that they expressed them- 
selves freely during the discussion periods follow- 
ing both the first and second showings. No com- 
ments were made indicating any traumatic effect 
as a result of the “horror” in the film. Their 
tolerance quotient is evidently much higher than 
is generally believed. Their main reactions to 
this film were: the actions of the characters were 
all out of proportion to the provocation; in a 
“orudge” fight no one really “wins”; the needless 
cruelty to the mothers and babies was the result 
of loss of self-control. 


During the two weeks that followed, the ma- 
terial in Meighbors came up over and over again 
and was used in oral discussion, art, word study, 
written reports (which were typed on the manu- 
script typewriter), letters to the school newspaper, 
etc. An illustrated chart evolved as a group project 
in reading. 

The next film, Black Patch, depicted aggression 
of another category—that of the violence of the 
struggle of a herd of mountain goats for survival 
against their animal and human enemies. Indig- 
nance over the actions of the poacher and ad- 
miration for the “leadership” qualities displayed 
by Black Patch led to a discussion of the resem- 
blance between the actions of the goats and the 
actions of humans. “Leadership” got the full treat- 
ment! (See full report: Film Experiment With 
Delinquent Boys for complete details.) Fighting for 
existence as in Black Patch was distinguished from 
“orudge” fights as in Neighbors. Fighting was 





* Anderson, Celia and Smith, Carol. Film Experiment 
With Delinquent Boys. N.Y.U. Film Library, N. Y. C. 1956. 
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deemed right and proper in certain circumstances, 
as protecting one’s self, family, or country. 


Since our boys display such an avid interest in 
the possession of weapons, particularly knives, No- 
mads of the Jungle was shown next because it 
illustrated so graphically the expert use of knives 
for constructive purposes. The boys expressed 
genuine admiration for the chief’s son because he 
“didn’t throw his weight around” and “even did 
more than his share of the work.” The boys were 
keenly interested in the use of the blowguns, too, 
and compared this to their own practice of paper- 
clip shooting from buses, windows and roofs. They 
related this activity to the needless hostility in 
Neighbors. 


Through the courtesy of United World Films we 
were able to show next the British Cinema Club 
serial, Dusty Bates. With this exciting melodrama 
the boys obviously digested several new concepts 
regarding crime and crime detection. The lack 
of horrendous cruelty and violence, the absence 
of lethal weapons, of gunfire and knifewielding, 
gave them considerable pause for reflection. 


Several rather surprising departures from their 
usual code of behavior were expressed. To a man 
they applauded Dusty because he didn’t “rat” on 
David; and David, because he “owned up.” None 
of them will ever condone “ratting” but this was 
the first time they had ever indicated seeing any 
need for “owning up.” It was a novel experience 
to hear them approve of Gwen for her “good 
sportsmanship,” as any approval of girls was 
usually based on other characteristics. It was sur- 
prising, too, that not one mentioned a _ possible 
monetary reward for the children, considering how 
much money means to these boys, and the varying 
degrees of conniving and thievery they will em- 
ploy to get it. 

There was a consensus that Dusty had to run 
away because “a guy just doesn’t stay and let 
himself get pushed around by strangers;” also 
that no one would have believed Dusty’s story be- 
cause “they'd just say he was lying again.” 

Not one boy felt Dusty was under any obligation 
to give the police assistance. “Dusty should wait 
and tell the Judge what he knows and the Judge 
would maybe let him off.” A lengthy discussion of 
the responsibilities of citizens followed. 
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Seal Island afforded another opportunity to 
compare fair fights with grudge fights; to discuss 
the “unwritten laws” of the group in terms of the 
boys’ own experiences. Here again, leadership 


qualities were discussed. 


Gradually the showing time had been expanded, 
lengthening the attention span without any ob- 
servable significant difference in the amount or de- 
gree of attention being given to the films. Beaver 
Valley, 32 minutes in length, represented a mile- 
stone also in the gradual diminution of the number 
of sequences involving aggression and in the types 
of conflict. This film brought out the first expres- 
sions of ambivalence of feeling. 


From this point on in the experiment the themes 
of cooperation, self-control, and friendship gained 
in emphasis and despite the absence of “fighting” 
the dramatic qualities of the films held the atten- 
tion and interest. 


Cumulative Effect on Attitudes 


While one film might not have any lasting sig- 
nificant effect upon attitudes, values or behavior, 
continuous exposure to such mental hygiene ori- 
ented films does produce a cumulative effect in the 
reshaping of attitudes, as was recorded in the re- 
ports on Dusty Bates, And Now Miguel, and Johnny 
on the Run. It was evident that such exposure 
also constituted a force for maturing as seen in the 
activities following And Now Miguel which launch- 
ed the group on a unit they called “Coming of 
Age.” After much research each boy decided to 
write his own booklet on the topic and every 
visitor was invited to see these books and to give 
his or her views on how a boy shows he is “grow- 
ing up.” From that point on the boys could 
admit having difficulties, frustrations, and even 
failures, realizing that boys all over the world 
were traveling the same rocky road to manhood. 


Thus far in this brief overview the mental hy- 
giene aspects of the project have been emphasized; 
however, implications for the enrichment of the 
curriculum particularly in the area of the lan- 
guage arts, the transfer of learning to other areas 
of the curriculum, motivation for creative art, and 
the development of appreciations in music, art, and 
literature were concomitant throughout the report. 


What has emerged so far in the first two years 
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of the study is evidence in support of the hy- 
potheses that selected films can and will induce the 
initial discharge of conflict necessary as a begin- 
ning point in the rehabilitation of emotionally dis- 
turbed, socially maladjusted boys; that observable 
changes in attitudes and values occur with modi- 
fications of overt behavior. 


At this point it is abundantly clear that there 
are few films which fully meet the needs of these 
boys. They identify most profoundly with dra- 
matic material which relates to their own inner 
conflicts, material which will help relieve their 
tensions and resolve their personal problems tem- 


porarily. 


Equally clear is the fact that no attempt has 
been made thus far in this study to measure the 
changes in attitudes by statistical techniques or 
other precise means of evaluation. Competent, ade- 
quate instruments for the identification and meas- 
urement of attitude changes, the actual perma- 
nancy of the changes, and the transfer to situations 
outside of the school setup will have to be sought 
and applied. A mere change in scores on any 
measuring device will prove little. One must also 
determine to what extent the scores are indicative 
of the actual correlation between the expressed at- 


titudes and the overt behavior. 


The intention, therefore, is to continue the study, 
as the problem of restructuring attitudes presents 


a fascinating, unending challenge. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF FILMS 
USED IN THE PROJECT 


*1. NEIGHBORS, 10 min., sound, color. National 
Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


This is a 10 minute film, in color, and was pro- 
duced by Norman McLaren of the National Film 
Board of Canada. It is an experiment in the use of 
stop-motion, live action techniques. There is no 
voice on the sound track but the music is so syn- 
chronized with the action that no narration is 
necessary. Two friendly neighbors, sitting com- 
fortably over their newspapers in front of their 


paper maché houses, develop an argument over a 
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flower which grows up between them on the 
boundary line between their homes. The result is 
an increasingly savage battle which results in death 
for both, and the film ends with the phrase, “Love 
your Neighbor” in many languages. 


*2. BLACK PATCH, 18 min., sound, b&w. Bran- 
don Films, 200 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. 


Story of a herd of mountain goats and their 
struggle for survival against natural enemies, 
wolves, and a panther, and against men who hunted 
them for sport and for the zoo. There are two 
scenes of violence, one a fight between Black 
PATCH, the leader of the herd and a competing 
male mountain goat, and another fight with wolves. 
The herd escapes capture for the zoo in an ex- 
traordinary scene where the goats, following their 
leader, jump from wall to wall of a narrow canyon, 


eluding their pursuers. 


*3. NOMADS OF THE JUNGLE (Malaya) 20 
min., sound, b&w. (Earth and Its Peoples Series) 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Describes the everyday life of a typical nomad 
family in the jungles of the Malaya. The film shows 
how the family group secures food, builds shelters, 
a bridge, and a raft, and, in general, such details 
as indicate their adaptation to climate and en- 
vironment. The story centers on the development 
of a boy, the chief’s son and his preparation for 


adult responsibilities. 


4. DUSTY BATES, Part 1. 20 min., sound, b&w. 
United World Films. 


5. DUSTY BATES, Part 2. 20 min., sound, baw. 
United World Films. 


This serial is a melodrama concerning the ad- 
ventures of three children, two boys and a girl, 
who become involved in a jewel theft. The film has 
a certain kinship with Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn. Dusty Bates, the boy hero, is roughly 
equivalent to Huckleberry Finn. There are tangles 
with the police, the gang of thieves, and the in- 
evitable chase. 
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6. SEAL ISLAND. 27 min., sound, color. Walt 
Disney Productions, 477 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


One of the “True Life Adventures” series. De- 
scribes a seal colony on the Pribilof Islands in the 
Bering Sea. The film shows the family life of 
the seals, the rearing of the cubs, and culminates 
in a battle between a veteran seal and a younger 
animal for the possession of a group of females. 
The battle results in a victory for the younger, 


stronger male. 


7. BEAVER VALLEY. 32 min., sound, color. Walt 
Disney Productions. 


Another in the “True Life Adventures” series. 
Describes birds, animals and fish in their native 
habitat in the region of a beaver pond. The life of 
the beavers occupies the major part of the film 
and includes their family habits, house-building, 
and other details in the struggle for survival. 


8. BEAR COUNTRY, 30 min., sound, color. Walt 


Disney Productions. 


Another of the “True Life Adventures” series. 
Describes the life of bears and other animals and 
birds in the mountains of the Northwest. The film 
shows the food and mating habits of the bears, the 
rearing of cubs, and their relation to other animals. 


*9. LITTLE GREY NECK. 20 min., sound, color. 
Fleetwood Productions, 10 Fish Place, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


The story concerns itself with a little duck who, 
in an effort to save his friend, a rabbit, has his 
wing damaged by a fox and is saved in turn from 
the fox and protected during the cold winter by 
the rabbit. In the spring when his wing has 
healed, Little Grey Neck deceptively leads the fox 
into disaster and is then himself reunited with his 


mother and family. 
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*10. AND NOW MIGUEL. 63 min., sound, b&w. 
United States Information Service. Distributed by 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Tells the story of Miguel Chavez, the young 
son of a sheep-raising family in New Mexico who 
dreams of the day when he can follow in the foot- 
steps of his father and older brothers on the annual 
trek to the mountain pastures with the sheep. Per- 
mission is withheld because he is too young and 
he prays fervently that his dream may come true. 
When his older brother is called up by the draft, 
Miguel is allowed to take his brother’s place on 
the annual pilgrimage. 


11. JOHNNY ON THE RUN. 80 min., sound, 
b&w. United World Films. 


Produced by Children’s Entertainment Films of 
Great Britain. The story of Jan. a Polish boy who 
has been evacuated from Poland during the last 
war. He runs away from an unhappy foster home, 
becomes involved with two jewel thieves, and 
eventually makes his way to a Children’s Village 
established for child evacuees like himself. His 
adventures take place in Scotland. 

* Films may be obtained from New York Univer- 
sity Film Library, 26 Washington Place, N. Y. 3, 
N. Y. 


The Four IQ’s, by Edgar Doll 


Reprints of the very popular article as it 
appeared in the October 1957 issue of Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN are now available. Order 
from ICEC headquarters. You may include 
other ICEC publications, but the over-all total 


must not be for less than $1. 


Single copies, 18¢ each; 2-9 copies, 13¢ 
each; 10-99 copies, 10¢ each; 100 or more 


copies, 8¢ each. 








Learning Characteristics of 


Gratu-Tujured Children 


LTHOUGH much is said and written about brain- 
A injured children, we continue to tend to con- 
sider them in the light of the symptoms they 
present rather than as children with symptoms. 
For the purpose of this discussion,’ the brain-in- 
jured child will be considered as a child first, 
and secondly, as one whose behavior has been 
modified by some damage to the brain or by 
a disturbance in the development of the brain. 


The modification in behavior may be in motor 
functioning, as in the cerebral palsies; and/or 
in the psychological functions that contribute to 
personality development, with personality devia- 
tions, emotional disturbances, and neurotic symp- 
toms being evident. Actually, it must be assumed 
that an early injury will disturb all areas of 
brain functioning, though the degree to which 
the functioning is impaired may be minimal in 
one or another area and difficult to demonstrate. 
According to Bender,? the concept that brain- 
injury always produces disturbance in all areas 
of brain functioning or in total cerebral func- 
tioning is an important factor to remember. 


The etiology of brain-injury is diffuse, although 
there are some operative causes that appear to 
be generally accepted by most medical specialists 


* Paper read at 34th annual meeting of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, Minneapolis, Minn. 

* Bender, Lauretta, Psychopathology of Children with 
Brain Disorders. Springfield: Charles C Thomas, 1956 


v+151. 


e MAURICE H. FOURACRE is head of the Depart- 
ment of Special Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. 27, N. Y., and current president 
of ICEC. 
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in the field. The injury may be pre-natal, para- 
natal or post-natal, involving one of the follow- 
ing circumstances or related causative conditions. 


1. Pre-natal. The pre-natal injury may be 
due to unknown genetic or developmental fac- 
tors; to various noxious agents carried by the 
mother during her pregnancy; it may result 
from rubella, the RH factor, or toxemia. It 
is a recognized fact that the early intra-uterine 
life is a particularly vulnerable period for the 
embyro. 


2. Para-natal: Injuries at the time of birth 
are of all types and may result from precipitous 
delivery, or prolonged labor; sedatives or anes- 
thesias during delivery; anoxemia, hyperoxemia, 
or intracranial hemorrhages related to a trau- 
matic birth. Prematurity in itself may be serious. 
Bender * reports that many brain-damaged chil- 
dren have nothing but prematurity to account 
for their brain injury. 

3. Post-natal: The brain-damage following 
birth may be due to a multiplicity of causes 
such as injuries and accidents, the RH factor, 
and to various inflammatory producing viruses, 
pyogenic organisms or toxins, such as arsenic 
and leading poisoning. 


Studies on the incidence of brain-injury in 
children continue to be inconclusive. Most studies 
report from four to approximately six or seven 
cases per every 1000 births. However, those re- 
ported are most likely to exhibit motor dysfunc- 
tion because it is somewhat more recognizable 
than brain-injury without neuromuscular disabil- 
ity. Recognizing the difficulties of accurate diag- 





* Bender, op cit. 
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nosis, it might be concluded with safety, that the 
incidences of permanent brain damage in chil- 
dren is somewhat lower than would be expected. 


It is believed by some of the medical and edu- 
cational authorities in the field that non-motor 
handicapped brain-injured children present ab- 
normal symptoms in the areas of perception, con- 
cept formation, language, and emotional be- 
havior. Brain-injured children are as individually 
different as any group of children, and, con- 
sequently, some brain-injured children will present 
all symptoms in varying degrees, some will present 
combinations of these symptoms, and still others 
only a single symptom. 

Bender * sights certain common problems iden- 
tified in brain-damaged youngsters, and _ these 
common problems are: (1) difficulties in patterned 
behavior in impulse, in motor and _ perceptual 
areas, and in integration with a tendency to dis- 
organization and regressed or retarded matura- 
tion; (2) a severe anxiety is present, with as- 
sociated body image and identification problems; 
(3) a greatly increased need for human support 
in all these areas. 

Difficulties in a patterned behavior in impulses 
have been variously considered under the terms 
of overactivity, hyperkinesis, brain-driveness, and, 
at times have been considered synonymous with 
post-encephalitic behavior or even aggression. Im- 
pulses are not always increased; they may even 
be diminished. The child may be hypokinetic and 
apathetic; or he may fluctuate from one extreme 
to the other. Bender contends that the disturb- 
ance is one of the maturation of the pattern or 
organization of the impulses and results in dis- 
organized, restless, aimless, wild and immature 
behavior, at times hyperkinetic, aggressive, and 
destructive. 


In normal perception, the whole is recognized 
at once and its parts are recognized in relation to 


the whole as well as to each other. In normal 
recognition, the total figure is seen, the process 
of integration is immediate and complete. In 
normal perception, the whole is perceived as a 
foreground figure against a background. Chil- 
dren with brain damage who have perceptual dis- 
turbances are not always able to see the whole, 
instead, they are transfixed by one of its parts 


“Bender, op cit. 
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which leaps into the foreground and reduces the 
other parts to background status. Hence the child 
does not receive the same perceptual image from 
the same stimuli as the normal child. This may 
be one reason for such children reacting differ- 
ently or mistakenly. 

Specifically, they may not be able to separate 
background from foreground, nor single out the 
figure from its components. 


If perceptual ability of a brain-injured child 
is inferior, it is likely that his conceptual functions 
also will be affected. If his conceptual thinking 
is de‘ective, he will be unable to relate percepts 
and interpret them in the usual normal way. 


Frequently the brain-injured child with concep- 
tual difficulties retains what is called “animistic” 
thinking longer than the normal child. Animism 
is a primitive kind of identification of the self 
with inanimate objects, as in the case of the in- 
vesting of inanimate objects with life. 

Another characteristic of the non-motor han- 
dicapped child with brain injury, which further 
differentiates him from normal children, is his 
tendency to persist in repeating an activity once 
begun. The act is continued long after it has 
ceased to have any meaning as purpose. The nor- 
mal person may persevere at a task until it is 
done. The brain-injured individual goes further. 
He sticks to it after it is done. Perseverance, then, 
is an achievement; perseveration, an impediment. 


Lewis *® believed the brain-injured child to be 
more uninhibited, frequently hyperactive, often 
failing to fit into any neighborhood group or 
regular classroom group. His perceptual dis- 
turbance makes it difficult for him to play group 
games. He tends to hover at the periphery of the 
play group, watching the activity, but not a 
part of it. When he attempts to enter the group, 
he cannot comprehend the pattern of the game and 
is driven away. Yet, his need for other children 
is so pressing that he is impelled again and again 
to try for recognition. When he is rebuffed again 
and again, he makes his strongest bid by inter- 
fering with the game, and again he is driven off. 


The effect of rejection on the brain-injured 
child is to confuse him. He cannot understand 
the cause of it. In the normal child, a character- 


*Lewis, Richard S. The Other Child, New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1951, p. 1-108. 
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istic reaction might be resentment. But this in- 
volves a recognition of the situation and an 
evaluation of attitudes which necessitates a level 
of perception that the brain-injured child often 
cannot effect. 

Once rejected by the group, the brain-injured 
child becomes a perpetual outcast. Rejection ul- 
timately drives him deeper into fantasy. As this 
inevitable pattern of rejection and defeat con- 
tinues, it breaks down the child’s confidence in 
meeting every social situation. These are the 
beginnings of his social dislocation which ac- 
centuates his otherness. By such tokens, the brain- 
injured child becomes aware of his otherness to 
a degree which bewilders and terrifies him. And 
there is no escape and no refuge for him except in 
the realm of fantasy, the only environment he 
can control and one into which he retreats further 
and further from the outer world. 

Sights and sounds impinge acutely on the con- 
sciousness of the brain-injured child. His dif- 
ficulties in evaluating foreground and background 
in visual images appears also in other sensory 
perceptions. He may confuse foreground and 
background noises and odors, too. Since any 
number of stimuli may have equal valence, or 
power to attract him, it becomes difficult for this 
child to fix his attention on any particular ac- 
tivity because he lacks the ability to remain un- 
disturbed by extraneous sights and sounds. 

As a result of the conditions existing and the 
problems inherent in them, it is apparent that 
psychological therapy and education of the brain- 
injured should start at the earliest possible time. 
The purpose of such therapy or education should 
strive to meet the child’s special problems and 
needs, and, for this reason, those working with 
the brain-injured must be familiar with the find- 
ings of neurological examinations. The medical 
interpretations needed by the therapist or teacher 
should include not only the evaluation of the 
child’s total problems, but also the nature and 
extent of the damage to the brain, with specific 
implications this has in terms of psychological 
development of the child. It is important also to 
learn of possible associated social-emotional dep- 
rivation due to hospitalization or institutional 
isolation, which could be more damaging to the 
personality and intellectual growth of an_ in- 
dividual child than the organic pathology itself. 
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The educational program should be planned in 
such a manner that it will meet the needs of 
individual brain-injured children, and this should 
be done in such a way as to avoid the danger of 
overstimulating them. For those youngsters, there 
always should be a well-structured situation and 
program, for it has been found to be consistently 
true that confusion, disorganization, and anxiety 
will be seen in the children if an undue amount 
of permissiveness exists in the school program. 


Undoubtedly the most important factor in the 
successful school program for the brain-injured 
will be the teachers. The relation of the teacher 
to the brain-injured individual is of the greatest 
influence on the child’s behavior and on the 
success of retraining. The teacher must be em- 
pathetic and willing to accept the child as he is, 
and the pupil, in time, will learn what is expected 
of him. In order to bring about this progress, the 
teacher must be consistent in all his dealings with 
the brain-damaged pupil. 

The educator must realize that the brain-im- 
paired child is often abnormally responsive to 
stimuli in the environment. Some brain-damaged 
children may be constantly at the mercy of stimulus 
details provided by such minutia as pictures and 
page numbers in his book, by flaws and marks on 
the paper, or by some feature of the educational 
media with: which he is working. To the normal 
child, these detracting elements would be _ ir- 
relevant if noticed at all. Such is not the case 
with the brain-injured. To him the irrelevant is 
magnified and his world is one filled with the con- 
fusion of exaggerated details. 

The approach to teaching the brain-injured 
child must be based on the recognition of the 
ways in which he is different from other children. 
Only when his distortions in perception have been 
alleviated through the application of systematic 
controls can the child demonstrate what his true 
learning capacity and intellectual potentials are. 

We are well aware that, in general, the teaching 
of “normal” children progresses according to the 
maturation of the child, and, according to his de- 
veloping ability to perceive more and more com- 
plex structures in the physical and social world 
about him. This teaching pace is so well a part 
of our thinking in education, that it has become 


(Continued on page 223) 
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Kansas City Tuternational 
Will Empharcze the Gifted 


It is a trend of the times to be concerned 
about the education of the gifted—a trend 
long overdue. This problem in the past has 
been one of overcoming static inertia. One 
new problem of the present is that of help- 
ing to direct what could become misguided 
action. 

Program Chairman Lloyd M. Dunn and NEA 
Talent Project Director Ned Bryan have an- 
nounced a joint effort in presenting to the 
Kansas City Convention five interesting ses- 
sions in this field. These sessions are planned, 
one for each morning, Wednesday through 
Saturday, plus one for Friday afternoon. Al- 
bert Oliver of Pennsylvania, Edna Oswalt of 
Ohio, and others are assisting. 

For the first time in Council history, seven 
meetings are scheduled to deal with recently 
completed research. During the last two years, 
more research applicable to the education of 
exceptional children has been conducted in 
the United States than during any like prev- 
ious period. This gives us an opportunity to 
glean scientific evidence with which to evalu- 
ate many of our existing practices. William 
C. Kvaraceus is making arrangements for the 
research sessions. Three of the speakers are: 
Samuel A. Kirk, Illinois, reporting on the ef- 
fects of preschool education on young men- 
tally retarded children; James Gallagher, Il- 
linois, reporting on the self-concept of gifted 
children; and Romaine P. Mackie, U.S. Office 
of Education, who will report on new statis- 
tics relating to the present status of educa- 
tion for exceptional children in the United 
States. 

Problems involving the various exceptional- 
ities are to be featured during each morning 
of the convention, whereas afternoon pro- 
grams will cut across the interests lines of 
many disciplines. For example, Elena A. Gall 
heads a stimulating session on creative arts: 
Ignacy Goldberg chairs a meeting on work- 
shops for handicapped youth, and Helen Blair 
Sullivan is planning a program on remedial 
reading. 

Another special feature of the convention 
is a general session on Thursday morning, 











Liberty Memorial 
Massie-Mo. Resources Div. 


under the chairmanship of Florence Dunlop 
of Ottawa, on education for exceptional chil- 
dren in Canada. A final international feature 
is a meeting Thursday afternoon on interna- 
tional trends in special education. 

Preliminary meetings include the usual ones 
conducted on Monday and/or Tuesday by 
ICEC divisions and the National Association 
of State Directors of Special Education. Guy 
Thompson of Arkansas is chairman for the 
state directors. Thus far, division meetings 
on these days have been announced by Paul 
Voelker, Michigan, for the Council of Admin- 
istrators of Special Education in Local School 
Systems and by Frances Connor, New York, 
for the Division on Teacher Education. 

School visitation has been set by Local Ar- 
rangements Chairman Nelle Dabney for Tues- 
day afternoon and Wednesday afternoon. 
There will be no opportunity to see special 
classes on Thursday and Friday because of 
the number of Kansas City special teachers 
participating in the convention. 

The convention opens with a general meet- 
ing Tuesday evening, April 8. Other general 
sessions are set for the morning of Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. Section meetings are 
planned as follows: 


Wednesday, April 9 


Morning: Studies on Giftedness; Curriculum 
Development for EMR Pupils; Curriculum De- 
velopment for TMR Pupils; Med. Advances 
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Kansas City, Mo., Skyline 


with Vis. Difficulties; Hearing Losses in Chil- 
dren; Symposium on Cleft Palate; Medical 
Advances with Crippling and Special Health 
Conditions; Better Understanding and Treat- 
men of Emotionally Disturbed Children; De- 
signing Schools to Serve Exceptional Children; 
Essentials of a Survey Course in Education of 
Exceptional Children. 


Afternoon: Research Methodology; Critique 
of Current Research Practices in the Field 
of Exceptional Children; Symposium on Epi- 
lepsy; Music for Exceptional Children; Role 
of Private Health Organizations in Serving 
Exceptional Children; Exceptional Children in 
Rural Areas and Small Communities; Recruit- 
ment in Special Education. 


Evening: Town Night; Film Theatre 


Thursday, April 10 


Morning: Symposium on Mongolism; Elemen- 
tary School Programs for Gifted Pupils; Vision 
Screening and Follow-up; School Placement 
Procedures for Blind Pupils; Educating Pre- 
School Hearing Handicapped Children; Sym- 
posium on Stuttering; Elementary School Pro- 
grams for Hospitalized and Homebound 
Pupils; Symposium on Parent Counseling; 
Costs of Educating Exceptional Children; 
Teacher Education in Crippling and Special 
Health Conditions. 


Afternoon: Studies on Educably Mentally Re- 
tarded Pupils; Remedial Reading; Reporting to 
Parents; Recreation for the Handicapped; 
Pre-School Education of Exceptional Children; 
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International Trends in the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children; Interdisciplinary Plan- 
ning and Cooperation. 


Evening: President’s Dinner; Social Dancing. 





Friday, April 11 

Morning: Employment of Educably Mentally 
Retarded Youth; Studies on Trainably Men- 
tally Retarded Children; NEA Regional Con- 
ference on Academically Talented H.S. Stu- 
dents; Psychological Aspects of Blindness; 
Secondary School Programs for Partially See- 
ing Pupils; Adjustment of the Hearing Handi- 
capped; Speech Correction for the Multiply 
Handicapped; Secondary School Programs for 
Hospitalized and Homebound Pupils; Teacher 
Certification in the Education of Exceptional 
Children; Teacher Education in Mental Re- 
tardation; Psychological Appraisal of Handi- 
capped Children. 


Afternoon: Studies in Speech, Hearing and 
Language Disorders; Studies on the Physically 
Handicapped; Creative Arts for Exceptional 
Children; Sheltered Workshops for Handi- 
capped Youth and Adults; Place of Residential 
and Day Schools Education Exceptional Chil- 
dren; NEA Regional Conference on Academ- 
ically Talented H.S. Students. 


Evening: Research in the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children 


Saturday, April 12 


Morning: Language Arts for Educably Men- 
tally Retarded Pupils; Educational Procedures 
for Trainably Mentally Retarded Children; 
Language Arts for Blind Pupils; Language 
Arts for Partially Seeing Pupils; Language 
Arts for Hearing Handicapped Pupils; Cor- 
recting Articulation Disorders; Language Arts 
for Pupils with Cerebral Palsy; Educational 
Procedures for Pupils Who Are Emotionally 
Disturbed; Personal and Social Adjustment of 
Exceptional Children; NEA Regional Confer- 
ence on Academically Talented H.S. Students. 


CHAPTER WORKSHOP TO OPEN 
WITH A LUNCHEON ON APRIL 8 
Would you like to know how to put some 
new vitality into your local chapter of ICEC? 
Could your locality profit by organizing a local 
chapter? Do you know what it takes to have 
an exceptional chapter? 
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There’s a date you should circle on your 
1958 calendar. It is Tuesday, April 8. The 
hour is from 12 noon to 4 PM at the 36th 
annual convention of ICEC. The place is at 
the Muehlebach Hotel, Trianon Room, in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

The luncheon, which precedes the program 
at the chapter workshop, will be planned at 
as low a price as consistent with a reasonably 
good meal for the occasion. Details concern- 


ing reservations will appear in the February 
Bulletin. 

How many of the approximately 235 local 
chapters will have someone participating in 
the chapter workshop? The committee plans 
to present pertinent information, sparked 
with enough cleverness and originality to 
tempt you to indulge in this little educational 
siesta—Mazine Langley, Chapter Workshop 
Chairman 


TREASURER GATES REPORTS TO THE GOVERNING BOARD 





Council finances are improved. This is a 
fortunate situation. It will help absorb the 
rising costs—caused by inflation and our grow- 
ing ICEC program. Following is a brief digest 
of a 15-page typewritten report your treas- 
urer had the privilege of issuing recently 
to the governing board. 


I. Budget of Regular Account Versus Income 
and Expenditures 








Actual Budget Actual 

1. Income 1955-56 1956-57 1956-57 

Memberships: ...$48,180.90 $52,000. $55,185.15 

Subscriptions 5,490.33 7,000. 6,068.79 

ere 3,500.00 3,000. 3,000.00 

Publication sales. 3,767.97 4,000. 3,867.73 
Journal adver- 

MID. Piss siecn'de 60 2,742.31 2,700. 2,617.63 
Mailing list sales 384.42 800. 1,717.46 
Conventions ..... 12,153.26 11,000. 15,198.24 
Miscellaneous .... 1,143.77 a 121.80 

TOTAL ..ccees $77,362.96 $80,500. $87,776.80 
iLife membership not included 

2, Expenditures 
Salaries ......00. $31,999.74 $32,000. $32,064.52 
Conventions? ... 11,087.47 9,800. 12,041.54 
Publications 

Journal & 

Bulletin . 20,270.56 21,500. 20,879.55 

Special ....... 3,727.38 3,000. 2,731.04 
Mailing list sales 304.83 500. 1,237.40 
General adminis- 

tration ....... 7,750.22 6,500. 7,083.90 
State advances 

and aid ......:; 4,569.00 5,000. 5,163.00 

Sub-total ..... 79,709.20 78,300. 81,200.95 
Reserve for in- 

come not ex- 

pendable through 

MOOHES. vic sivccces 1,944.00 2,200. = 
Transferred to 

160-26C and 

160-26D .....00. od ae 4,215.63 

TOTAL,  .stovvs $81,653.20 $80,500. $85,358.66 





*Expenditures for conventions, publications, mailing 
list sales, and general administration are exclusive of 
salaries, which appear in this breakdown as a separate 


item. 
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II. Status of the Several Accounts at End 


of Year 
Cash 
adjusted for 
Cashon inter-account 
Deposit transfers 
Account 5-31-57 to be made 
160-26—regular ............0. $ 6,671.11 $ 6,561.11 
160-26C—contingency ........ 4,600.63 4,600.63 
160-26D—life memberships 396.62 506.62 
Total cash balance ........ $11,668.36 $11,668.36 
160-26E—-securities 
Purchase price of two $1000 
Series 1967-72 U. S. Treasury 
Bonds out of life member- 
GRID) TUG oc cceciccedncdaes 1,843.75 1,843.75 
Total, all accounts ....... $13,512.11 $13,512.11 





The contingency account contains the 50¢ 
per member from states having no federation, 
plus certain other irregular income. It is used 
for membership promotion purposes and to 
aid states in setting up new federations. 

Life membership funds are invested in se- 
curities to give an income that will cover the 
cost of the Journal and other services during 
the lifetime of the member concerned. 


III. Comparison of the Regular Account at 
Start and Close of the Year 





June 1, May 31, 
1956 1957 

Actual cash no deposit ....... $ 9,083.49 $ 6,671.11 
Less: adjustments for trans- 

fers to be made to 160-26C 

SUG OOD so ccsckacssnccs —3,418.77 —110.00* 
Cash position afteradjustment 5,664.72 6,561.11 
Accounts receivable .......... 1,709.42 12,021.14 
Current assetS ........cseeee- 7,374.14 18,582.25 
Accounts payable ............ —5,249.71 —10,563.20 
Funds available for operations $2 124.43 $ 8,019.05 





’During the 1956-57 fiscal year, the sum of $4,215.63 
was transferred. 
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IV. Comparison of Total Assets at Start and 
Close of the Year 


June 1 May 31 
Assets 1956 1957 
Actual cash on deposit, all ac- 

EE 55 US chase bbieG cee’ wb oh $11,053.49 $11,668.36 
Petty cash fund ............. 15.00 40.00 
Investments, U. S. Treasury 

DE 5 o5a0 04 b'09 55.005 06 0h 5” a 1,843.75 
Accounts receivable .......... 1,709.42 12,021.14 
CUFTSNE REDO . ..0.c ce cesessices 12,777.91 25,573.25 
Accounts payable ............ —5,249.71 —10,563.20 

Total funds available ...... $ 7,528.20 $15,010.05 

DERI | sGness sib basins 6,245.02 6,144.45 

TOTAL ASSETS ......... $13,773.22 $21,154.50 


V. Comparison of Income and Expenditure 
by Functions 


This comparison is an effort to arrive more 
closely to the actual cost of each major ICEC 
activity. Salaries were proportioned accord- 
ing to the estimated time expended. The Jour- 
nal was credited with convention advertising. 
Supplies, equipment, and printing carried into 
inventory were excluded from expenditures, 
and the value of the inventory consumed was 
substituted. 

Income of the Journal and Bulletin con- 
sisted of cash for advertising sold, bookkeep- 
ing credit for ICEC advertising, and two dol- 
lars per each member and library subscription 
received. Special publications income con- 
sisted of cash from sales. Convention income 
included cash for booth space sales, meal and 
tour tickets, and registrations. All of the bal- 
ance of receipts were credited to the “admin- 





Income Expenditures 
Journal and Bulletin ...... $28,617.63 $28,615,86 
Special publications‘ ...... 3,867.73 4,187.23 
Conventions® .....cccseseoe 15,140.40 16,508.88 
Administration, general serv- 
ices, membership* process- 
ME, GE. bwsdstnvcscoccecs 40,093.20 31,919.06 
$87,718.96 $81,231.03 
‘Expenditures exceed income, because of the 


smallness of our present publications. If either the 
public relations values or the number of member- 
ships and subscriptions gained from this activity 
could be measured, the investment would probably 
be considered profitable. On the other hand, as the 
Council moves into larger publications, the account 
should show a profit. 

‘Convention incomes and expenditures are among 
our most impredictables. It is the intent of the 
executive committee to come as close to breaking 
even on this activity as may be possible without 
making money. 

‘Items grouped under this heading will require 
further breakdowns as our organization grows. 
Among some of those most likely possible in the 
near future are (1) general administration services 
(2) membership and subscription services and (3) 
consultant and inter-organizational services. 
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istration, general services, membership, etc.” 
category. 

It is obvious for the reasons stated above, 
that the income and expenditures will vary 
from the cash transactions, not only by indi- 
vidual items, but also in the total amounts 
involved. 





VI. Summary 


The total assets of the Council show a gain 
of nearly $7,400 for the year. Of this amount, 
less than $6,000 is available for operational 
purposes as indicated under III above. Off- 
setting this is the fact that the 1957-58 budget 
adopted by the governing board in Pittsburgh 
anticipated an operating deficit of $7,150, pro- 
vided the new editor and consultant position 
were filled early. But the NEA’s contribution 
toward the employment of such a person was 
included in the estimated budget. Therefore, 
failure to find a person early can properly be 
computed as ICEC cash saved only in small 
part. 

Your treasurer has on file a signed state- 
ment under date of November 6. 1957, from 
Elizabeth B. Geib, director of the NEA division 
of accounts, certifying the 1956-57 books of 
that organization were audited by Price 
Waterlhiouse and Company, certified public 
accountants of Washington, D.C., and that 
the ICEC balances at the end of the last fiscal 
year, namely May 31, 1957, were as indicated 
in this report under II above. 

Bob Gates 
Treasurer, ICEC 


WANT AN IDEA FOR YOUR CHAPTER? 
HERE IS WHAT SOME CHAPTERS DO! 


ICEC annual reports of chapters show very 
definitely a year of progress. Due, in part, to 
active programs on public relations and pub- 
lic education many chapters showed an in- 
crease in membership. It is interesting to note 
that 1,032 meetings were held by the 174 chap- 
ters reporting and that approximately 44,190 
persons either took part in or heard the pro- 
grams. 

Over half of the chapters reporting had 
programs on public relations, and a third of 
them had programs on legislation pertaining 
to the exceptional child. Many programs were 
on teacher recruitment and teacher education 
in the field of exceptionality. Five chapters 
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have established scholarship funds for study in 
all areas of special education. 


Greatest chapter emphasis has been in the 
area of the mentally retarded. The areas of 
speech and hearing came next in interest. 
The fields of the emotionally disturbed child 
and the gifted child were areas that were also 
frequently mentioned. 


There were many varied types of projects 
undertaken and successfully completed by the 
chapters. All were very worthwhile and inter- 
esting. I shall mention some of them hoping 
that an exchange of ideas may help next year’s 
program committee. Panels, workshops, and 
conferences with leaders from all the various 
and related fields of special education were 
popular mediums for studying the educational, 
emotional, and social needs of exceptional 
children. 


Community Service 


Many chapters sent news letters to all their 
members, varying in number from one a year 
to one each month. A great number of the 
chapters put out a year book. One published 
a booklet on art and music for the exceptional 
child. Another has a special section in the pub- 
lic library devoted to trading materials and 
ideas relating to the exceptional child. A series 
of television shows, designed to bring infor- 
mation to the public concerning services avail- 
able to the handicapped child, was sponsored 
by another chapter. Members of several chap- 
ters gave talks before regular student classes 
to inform the prospective teachers about the 
exceptional children they might encounter 
in the regular classroom and how to orient 
them in the ways and means of identifying 
and helping them. One chapter helped in 
screening 23 elementary schools for children 
with hearing and sight defects. Several chap- 
ters secured donations for specialized slides of 
all their special classes and sent them with 
a speaker (one of their members) to all the 
civic organizations in the area, thus serving 
in a liaison capacity between the community 
and the exceptional child. 


There were programs on how to organize 
councils for parents with retarded children; 
on employment opportunities for the handi- 
capped; summer recreational opportunities 
for the exceptional child; displays of handi- 
work and activities done in special areas; field 
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trips and tours; study of state institutions; 
demonstrations on how to handle children in 
the various areas; inservice types of programs 
and films such as “The Helen Keller Story,” 
and a movie on heart surgery. I wish I could 
mention them all and give credit to each and 
every chapter for the outstanding work done 
this year, but space will not permit it. 

Several chapters asked about increasing 
membership. This is how some of the chapters 
did it; letters to all members, special teachers, 
regular classroom teachers, school adminis- 
trators, mothers clubs, PTA groups, profes- 
sional people and organizations concerned with 
special education. They were asked to attend 
meetings as guests and prospective members. 
Other chapters carried out this same cam- 
paign using the telephone instead of letters. 
Still other chapters sent members to speak 
before civic organizations asking them to take 
out a membership for the organization and to 
appoint a member from their group to attend 
ICEC functions, acting as liaison between ICEC 
and the community. The newspaper and radio 
were used very successfully—first as an an- 
nouncement of the meeting and second to re- 
port the happenings at the meeting. Others 
found that a social hour along with the busi- 
ness and professional meetings were attractive 
to both members and guests. It appears that 
food, from simple refreshments to dinners was 
an important factor in securing interest and 
attendance at meetings. 

Some of the most successful fund making 
projects were: rummage sales, bingo, and card 
parties, style shows, variety shows, selling 
greeting cards, sponsoring movies, and a 
Christmas concert.—Mary D. Grant ICEC 
Annual Reports Chairman. 


Your pbssstance 


7s Requested 


The International Council for Exceptional 
Children and the Music Educators National 
Conference recognize the importance of music 
experiences in the education of the exceptional 
child. An editorial committee representing both 
MENC and ICEC is preparing a series of bulle- 
tins on “Music Experiences for Exceptional 
Children.” 

The committee would like to have informa- 
tion on what is being done in our schools and 














































































hospitals for children with any of the fol- 
lowing problems—vision impairments, crip- 
pling disabilities, hearing losses, special health 
ailments, retarded mental development, emo- 
tional disturbance, social maladjustments, 
speech impairments, or superior intellectual 
abilities. These are exceptional children. Music 
serving as a social force, as an art, or as a 
therapy may serve them. If you are using 
music in your work with exceptional children, 
we should appreciate hearing from you. In- 
formation such as the following would be 
most helpful: 

. What type and age of exceptional child 
are you working with? 

. What music experiences do you bring to 
them? 

. What approaches to instruction have you 
found to be most effective? 

. What facilities, material, and equipment 
have contributed to the success of your 
work? 

Descriptions of desirable learning situations 
for all types of exceptional children are needed 
by the editorial committee to make the pro- 
posed bulletins more meaningful and func- 
tional to teachers in training and in service. 

Materials and pictures may be sent to any 
one of the three members of the committee 
representing MENC or ICEC whose addresses 
appear below. May we have your cooperation? 


Maynard Reynolds, College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Robert Unkefer, Music Department 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


William R. Sur, Music Department 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL 
PROVED A REAL SUCCESS 


Miami treated the Council to one of its larg- 
est and most interesting regionals, with a reg- 
istration of 645. To those from a distance, it 
was like stepping back into summer for a few 
days. The weather was delightfully warm and 
flowers were in evidence everywhere, being 
used profusely for decorative purposes. 

Tribute is due Laura Sutter, program chair- 
man; Wesley W. Mathews, local arrangements 
chairman; Charles High, chapter workshop 
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chairman; Mabel Wunderlich, president of the 
Florida Federation; and their many helpers 
for a grand occasion. The one sad note was 
the inability of some of the leaders to be pres- 
ent, because of illness, namely Charles High, 
mentioned above, and James E. Hogan, mem- 
bers of the Council’s governing board and an 
advisory member to the conference. 

The Florida Federation co-sponsored the 
conference and assumed charge of the general 
luncheon, with its president functioning in a 
most able manner as chairman. Julia Wick- 
ersham, Jacksonville, president-elect assumed 
office as president at the close of the lunch- 
eon; Marjorie Crick, West Palm Beach, be- 
came the new president-elect; Carolyn King, 
Jacksonville, became secretary; and Jack 
Wittman, Miami, became treasurer. 

Members of the ICEC executive committee 
participated in the chapter workshop pro- 
gram, in addition to holding several business 
meetings concerned with Council affairs. Fur- 
ther, President Maurice Fouracre gave the 
keynote address on the first evening; President- 
elect Lloyd M. Dunn served as chairman of 
the fourth general session; Past-President 
Elizabeth M. Kelly served as chairman of a 
workshop on the mentally handicapped, and 
Treasurer Bob Gates, who is consultant in 
special education for Florida, was particularly 
busy handling a number of convention assign- 
ments. - 


ICEC Briefe 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER TO BE HOST 
FOR ICEC AT AASA CONVENTION 


This is the year for the American Associa- 
tion for School Administrators’ regional con- 
ventions. The St. Louis chapter will plan and 
conduct a program in behalf of ICEC during 
the AASA regional in that city, namely at 
2:30, Sunday afternoon, February 23, Statler 
Hotel. The program follows. 

Chairman — Kenneth R. Mangan, president 

St. Louis Chapter. 

Speaker — Geraldine Fergen, associate 
professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, “Preparing 
Teachers for Exceptional 
Children.” 

AASA members and guests, as well as ICEC 
members are invited. 

Refreshments. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION HELD 
A MOST INTERESTING CONVENTION 


It all started with a 37-member program 
committee, which solicited the 16 chapters of 
the state to learn what was wanted and then 
proceeded to provide it. Acceptance of the 
program was evidenced in a registration of 
724 persons. 

Among the innovations was a section for 
Future Teachers of America and one for par- 
ents. A third item of importance was a reso- 
lution adopted by the Association and directed 
to the attention of all teacher educators. See 
“Here and There,” this issue. 


ABRAHAM SALES REPRESENTS ICEC 


Abraham Sales, principal of Public School 
No. 612, Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
accepted the appointment by President Four- 
acre to represent ICEC at the recent National 
Conference on Recreation for the Mentally 
Ill. This conference was held in Washington, 
D.C., under the sponsorship of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a department of the NEA. 


COUNCIL ON THE GIFTED 
ELECTS EARL McWILLIAMS 


The Council on the Gifted, which has ap- 
plied for recognition as a division of ICEC, 
recently conducted a mail ballot in which Earl 
M. McWilliams, director of curriculum, West 
Jefferson Hills Public Schools, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president. 

The application of the Council will be acted 
upon by ICEC’s governing board at its next 
meeting, which is scheduled for Kansas City, 
Missouri, in April. 


FILLING OF ICEC STAFF 
VACANCY HAS BEEN DELAYED 


As announced by special letter to chapter 
officers, the Council is seeking a person to fill 
a position as consultant on the education of 
exceptional children and editor of the Journal. 
The present editor, Ivan K. Garrison, who 
has been serving the Council on a token hono- 
rarium for several years, has indicated his 
interest in relinquishing the burden by early 
summer. 

At the same time, the National Education 
Association is interested in developing more 
consultant services in the area of exceptional 
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children with the result it is helping ICEC 
finance this new combination position. Per- 
sons interested in a copy of the job description 
should write ICEC headquarters. 


MINNESOTA ORGANIZES FEDERATION 


Minnesota’s new federation was organized 
October 25, with 200 at a dinner meeting at 
which Wendell Johnson, professor of speech 
and psychology of the University of Iowa was 
the speaker. 


MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


New chapters organized and welcomed into 
the Council since our last report include Sara- 
sota, Florida, 296; South Shore, New York, 
297; Minnesota State Federation, 298; Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) City Chapter, 299; Central 
Ontario (Canada) Reorganized After Inac- 
tivity, 9. 

Additions to the life membership rolls in- 
clude Florence Smith, 339 S. Van Brunt, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Ruth N. Polite, Opa Locka, 
Florida, Maurice H. Fouracre, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N.Y.C., and G. 
Orville Johnson, School of Education, Syracuse 
University, N.Y. 


NEA prctivities 


NEW FILM “CROWDED OUT” 
IN PROCESS OF PREPARATION 


The new NEA film, produced in cooperation 
with state education associations is being shot 
at Bailey’s Crossroads Elementary School, 
Fairfax County, Virginia. It will show how 
Kathy, a third grader with reading difficulties 
is “crowded out” of a good education because 
of soaring enrollments and teacher loads. 


NEA LAYS CORNERSTONE 


The third and last unit of the new head- 
quarters of the world’s largest professional or- 
ganization, the National Education Associa- 
tion, is rapidly rising. Appropriate ceremonies 
were held Sunday afternoon, November 17, at 
the cornerstone laying, featuring such speak- 
ers as Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; NEA President Lyman V. 
Ginger, and NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr. 

The new. facilities when completed will not 
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only give opportunity for greater working 
efficiency by the NEA and its divisions, de- 
partments, and commissions, but will stand 
as a symbol of faith of America’s teachers in 
their profession. 


INCOME TAX FOR TEACHERS 


Teacher’s Federal Income Tax Guide is now 
ready to help teachers file tax returns on 1957 
income. Written by Madaline K. Remmlein, 
assistant director of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, it utilizes a hypothetical teacher, as an 
example, shows how his tax liability was re- 
duced from $445 to $21. 

Order from Channel Press, Publishers, Great 
Neck, New York, Price $2. 


COLLEGE FACULTIES SUFFER 


Fewer and fewer new doctor’s degree grad- 
uates have been joining the teaching ranks of 
colleges and universities during the past four 
years, according to a study by the NEA Re- 
search Division. During 1956-57 only 23.5 
percent of all new full-time college teachers 
held the Ph.D degree. Four years ago, 31.4 
percent of such persons were Ph.D’s. At the 
same time, the graduation of Ph.D’s is four 
times that of 10 years ago. 

The study concerned is entitled, Teacher 
Supply and Demand in Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 1955-56 a@nd 1956-57. It was conducted 
with financial assistance from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 


Single copy free upon request. Address all 
requests to Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


People 


e It is a small world, indeed, when the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Employment of the 
Handicapped, Washington, D.C., finds it con- 
venient to present a citation to an American 
citizen at an occasion held in another coun- 
try—but that is what happened. The occasion 
was the third Inter-American Conference on 
Rehabilitation, sponsored by the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples. The re- 
cipient was Darrel Mase, of the University of 
Florida, who was present as representative 
of the Florida Society for Crippled Children. 

General Melvin J. Maas made the presenta- 
tion at a meeting of the full conference on 
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November 13, “in appreciation for exceptional 
contributions in advancing the employment of 
the physically handicapped.” 

e J. E. W. Wallin has been awarded a Centen- 
nial Education Citation from the Delaware 
Education Association for his dedication and 
services to the youth of that state. This is 
only one of many distinctions that have come 
to him over the years. 

e Alfred A. Strauss, president, Cove Schools, 
Racine, Wisconsin, and Evanston, Illinois, re- 
searcher and author in the area of the brain- 
injured child, passed away suddenly last fall. 
e Wendell Johnson, professor of speech path- 
ology and psychology, University of Iowa, and 
past-president of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, will serve as a consultant 
in the exceptional children and youth section 
of the U.S. Office of Education during the next 
several months. Dr. Johnson will contribute 
to the development of proposals for strength- 
ening programs for children with speech and 
hearing handicaps in the schools of the nation. 


A fepointments 


e Lester N. Myer, formerly director of special 
education for Pennsylvania has accepted the 
superintendency of the Betts Reading Clinic, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

e Herschel W. Nisonger has been named di- 
rector of the new Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service at Ohio State University. 
The new bureau was formed by combining the 
Bureau of Special and Adult Education and 
the Bureau of Educational Research into one 
unit. 

e Mildred Elson has been named special as- 
sistant to the secretary general, Donald V. 
Wilson, of the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples. She was formerly execu- 
tive director of the American Physical Therapy 
Association. 

e Herold C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, and formerly super- 
intendent of schools of Chicago and Kansas 
City, has been named by the Boy Scouts of 
America as chairman of that organization’s 
National School Service Committee in the 
Relationships Division. He succeeds Walter 
D. Cocking, editor of School Executive. 

e M. G. Candau, director general of the World 
Health Organization has accepted a second 
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two-year term in his position, beginning next 
July 1. 


e Don Belding, recently retired chairman of 
the board of Foote, Cone and Belding, one of 
the world’s largest advertising agencies, has 
accepted the chairmanship of National Society 
for Crippled Children’s 1958 Easter Seal cam- 
paign. 

e Thomas J. Murphy, who has served in var- 
ious capacities with several foundations, has 
accepted the directorship of fund raising and 
public information for the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children. 


e For (1) orthopic technicians, (2) teachers of 
partially seeing children, (3) specialists for 
blind preschool children. Write Delta Gamma 


Central Office, 50 West Broad Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 4662 
TO SAVE TEACHERS MONEY 


Educators have been long suffering in ac- 
cepting Internal Revenue Service rulings re- 
garding the intent of Congress to permit 
deduction from taxation funds spent for pro- 
fessional improvement. The NEA has made 
repeated protests, as have state education 
associations, but with little success. The great- 
est progress resulted from a 1950 Fourth Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals decision in behalf 
of a Virginia teacher whose case was assisted 
by the NEA. The issue rested on the fact that 
it was necessary for this teacher to attend 
summer school to retain her position. The 
IRS thereafter allowed such limited deduc- 
tions, but in 1956 proposed new and more 
restrictive regulations. 

Such discriminatory practices have left the 
profession with no recourse except through 
proper remedial legislation. Representative 
Cecil King (D-Calif.) has supplied a bill that 
can be whole heartedly supported in HR 4662 
and Representative Thomas A. Jenkins (R- 
Ohio) has supplied a companion bill in HR 
5477. Many other members of Congress have 
also expressed interest in this problem of tax 
equity for teachers. Some have introduced 
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identical bills to HR 4662 and others have 
introduced bills of their own. 


What happens to these bills will depend 
entirely on the interest expressed to members 
of Congress by their constituents back home. 
For further information, write to the NEA 
Legislative Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


S. 395 TO BE GIVEN 
FULL INTERAGENCY SUPPORT 


One question facing persons interested in 
the education of exceptional children is 
whether to continue support of S.395, which 
passed the Senate in the first session of this 
Congress, or switch support to HR 9591, which 
is more comprehensive in its coverage. As a 
result Leonard Mayo, director of the Associa- 
tion for the Aid of Crippled Children, and 
chairman of the interagency committee, called 
a November 15 meeting of the group, which 
is composed of practically all organizations 
interested in the education of exceptional 
children. 


Representing ICEC were President Maurice 
H. Fouracre, who left the Miami conference 
early, and Leo E. Connor, chairman of the 
ICEC legislation committee. The decision 
reached by the group was to continue full 
support of S.395 and its companion bills: HR 
397 Rodino (D. N.J.), HR3374 Cunningham 
(R. Iowa), HR 3412 Smith (D. Miss.), HR 3830 
Fogarty (D. R.I.), HR 4501 Boland (D. Mass.), 
HR 5321 Collier (R. Ill.), HR 6804 McGovern 
(D. S.D.). 


All of the above are designed “To encourage 
expansion of teaching and research in the 
education of mentally retarded children 
through grants to institutions of higher learn- 
ing and to State educational agencies.” Three 
other House bills similar in general purpose, 
but varying as follows, have been introduced, 
“To expansion to teaching and research in 
the education of mentally retarded children 
or mentally or emotionally ill children, and 
to encourage the development of programs of 
rehabilitation for such children through grants 
to nonprofit institutions and to State educa- 
tional agencies.” The three bills in question 
are HR 4841 Teller (D. N.Y.); HR 9482 Fulton 
(R. Pa.) ; HR: 9587 Elliott (D. Ala.). 


For the purpose of not losing all the hard 
work already invested in S. 395, without any 








assurance of gaining more by switching sup- 
port, all interested persons, agencies, and or- 
ganizations are urged to help present a united 
front on this problem. 


$287 MILLION PROPOSED 
TO AID SCIENCE PUPILS 


A plan to provide for some 20,000 scholar- 
ships a year, financed by the federal govern- 
ment but administered by the states is said 
to have the backing of Secretary of Welfare 
Folsom. Heavy emphasis would be placed on 
science and mathematics in the elementary 
and high schools. Education leaders have 
been meeting with United States Office of Ed- 
ucation officials to work out the plan, which 
would run four or five years. 

The new plan is subject to change, but is 
the response of the Office of Education to 
President Eisenhower’s request, last month, 
calling for various steps to stimulate America’s 
output of scientists, mathematicians, and tech- 
nologists. 

The amount of funds proposed is $287 mil- 
lion, which, if voted by Congress, would pro- 
vide during the first year: 


$150 million to raise salaries of elementary 
and secondary school science and 
mathematics teachers and to provide 
laboratory equipment 
million to uncover high school students 
with special talents in science and 
mathematics and guide them into these 
critical fields. (20,000 scholarships per 
year) 
million to expand and improve build- 
ings and equipment at two-year tech- 
nical institutes, which train engineer- 
ing aides, laboratory assistants, and the 
like, as well as at colleges and uni- 
versities 
million to expand the program of uni- 
versity graduate study already sup- 
ported by some government agencies 
such as the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the National Science Foundation. 
Aid would also be extended for equip- 
ment and faculty salaries to help pre- 
pare more college science and math 
teachers 
million to support foreign language in- 
struction centers at universities and 
to provide language fellowships. 


Salletin 


Proportions would vary as to the amount 
of funds which states and institutions might 
have to put up to go with federal money with 
different parts of the program. In some cases, 
this proportion has not yet been worked out. 


TAXES 
TAXES 


TAXES 


Teachers pay them too! 


The National Education Association, 
with a membership of more than 700,000 
teachers, calls for support of legislation 
which will provide teachers with a work- 
able description of ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses—such as summer 
session or evening courses in order to 
make them deductible from income sub- 
ject to federal taxes. 


Now available: A MATTER OF DEDUCTION, 
eight-page leaflet, explaining the need 
for equitable tax treatment for teachers. 


Contents: Questions and answers about 
HR 4664, the King-Jenkins bill. 


The bill faces hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee beginning 
January 7, 1958. 


You can help: Write your member of 
Congress now and tell him you favor the 
bill and write for free copies of A MATTER 
OF DEDUCTION. The latter may be obtained 
free of charge from the NEA, Division 
of Legislation and Federal Relations, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 
OF BRAIN-INJURED CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 212) 
an accepted tenet. However, for the brain-injured, 
this steady development of perceptive ability can- 
not be assumed. His perceptions are subject to 
vacillation, ambiguity, and distortion. He con- 
stantly loses sight of the essential image when 
his attention shifts to some insignificant detail 
which rises up in his foreground and prevents 
him from identifying the whole in normal terms. 
Other devices which will aid in teaching the brain- 
injured child are numerous, and, fortunately, 
there now are excellent resources available for 

those interested in this work. 

The child must be helped to organize his per- 
ceptions, and, this can be done in many ways. 
For example, if the picture the child is to color 
is outlined with heavy black crayon, the line 
will help him to organize the figure he is expected 
to see. Similarly, he can be taught to distinguish 
letters of the alphabet by using heavy black lines 
or color cues, These crutches for perceiving are 
as essential in teaching the brain-injured child as 
are the regular materials used for normal children. 

It may be said in conclusion, however, that once 
the perceptual confusions are brought under a 
modicum of control, behavioral symptoms usually 
will begin to lessen. This does not suggest that 
the process is quick nor that it is easy either for 
the teacher or for the child. It means simply that 
progress can be made and that changes will take 
place gradually. The important aspect of this 
whole realm of expanding knowledge and under- 
standing is that recognition be implemented by 
adequate educational facilities. 


USE OF A REGISTER IN A 

COMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

(Continued from page 204) 

3. BeLLows, MargoriE T. and Ramsry, GEORGE 
H., “Integration of Health Department Rec- 
ords.” American Journal of Public Health, 
29:636-40, June 1939. 

4. Wattace, Heten M., Lenpinc, Miriam, and 
Ricu, Hersert. “Children with Muscular Dys- 
trophy.” Journal of Pediatrics, 48:658-66, May 

1956. 
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. WaLLAce, HELEN M., Lenpinc, Miriam, Ricu, 
HERBERT, and Gop, Epwin M. “Case Finding 
of Handicapped Children, with Special Refer- 
ence to Cerebral Palsy.” American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, 88:298-306, September, 
1954. 


6. WaLLAcE, HELEN M., Hoenic, LEAH, and Ricu, 
HERBERT. “Case Finding in Rheumatic Fever.” 
American Journal of Diseases of Children 


90:256-59, September 1955. 


. SCHLESINGER, EpwarpD R., CHAsE, HELEN, and 
Le Borur, Ciark. “Evaluation of Mandatory 


Reporting of Cerebral Palsy.” American Journal 


of Public Health, 44:1124-33, September, 1954. 
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Now available in quantity .. . 


reprint on 5 pages 


COLOR BLINDNESS 


by George A. Peters 


Single copies, 20¢ each; 2-9 copies 15¢ 
each; 10-99 copies, 12¢ each; 100 or more 
copies, 10¢ each. 

No order accepted for less than $1. 


Order now from 


ICEC, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


LONG BEACH VACANCIES 
























There are several vacancies for qualified Special 
Education teachers, especially teachers of the men- 
tally retarded, in the Long Beach Unified School 
District, Long Beach, California. Applicants who are 
able to fulfill California teacher certification require- 
ments and who have completed substantial work in 
their special field of interest are urged to apply. 
Salary schedule $4500-$8680 for ten-month term. 
Initial salary based on training and experience. Ex- 
cellent retirement plan and sick leave. Apply to W. 
Odie Wright, Director of Educational Personnel, Long 
Beach Unified School District, 715 Locust Avenue, 
Long Beach 13, California. 
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—G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


The following is the first of a number of de- 
scriptions of research in progress that will be 
published in succeeding issues of EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. While the results of the research will 
be reported in the future, this and others will 
take an extended period of time to complete. It 
was thought that the readers would be interested 
in knowing what research is in progress and in- 
formation that hopefully will become available. 


HOW MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN LEARN 


Frances A. Mullen 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Special Education 


Chicago Public Schools 


The Chicago Public Schools entered upon a 
three-year Cooperative Research Project on the 
education of the mentally handicapped, in March 
1957. The project is financed in part by a grant 
of $591,000 from the U.S. Office of Education. 
Funds are channeled through the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Illinois. A staff of eight professional workers 
and five clerks are presently at work, and will be 
augmented as the needed personnel can be re- 
cruited. 

Problem—What kind of instruction, oriented to- 
ward what goals, and carried out in what kinds of 
class organization will result in optimal develop- 
ment for what types of mentally handicapped chil- 


dren? Four points of attack on this complex prob- 
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lem have been selected as feasible for study in the 


Chicago setting. 


Project 1. The effectiveness of special class or- 
ganization. 

Project 2. Importance of individual interests in 
the reading program. 

Project 3. Role of phonics in reading instruction. 

Project 4. Feasibility of the unit method of in- 
struction. 


Answers will be sought by analyzing the progress 
of equated groups of mentally handicapped pupils 
under various types of instruction within the frame- 
work of the regular grades and of the special 
classes of the Chicago Public Schools. The four 
projects will be initiated sequentially, but will over- 
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lap in time and to some extent in subjects and 
data. Economies in data collection will result from 
the joint attack on four projects; the inter-relation- 
ships found may prove fruitful of more significant 
hypotheses for continuing research. 
Resources—The research draws upon the re- 
sources of the Chicago Public Schools including: 


1, The special education program involving more 
than 5000 mentally handicapped pupils in 
346 special classes located in 148 different 
elementary and secondary schools, and a cen- 
tral office staff of a director and three super- 
visors, and central office records on the more 
than 2000 pupils on the waiting list, most of 
them currently in regular classes. 

2. The Bureau of Child Study with its 70 school 
psychologists and extensive files of individual 


case studies, including both the original ma- 
terials of the case study, the written report, 
and IBM records, enabling us to locate given 
types of cases rapidly. 

3. The Chicago Teachers College with its grad- 
uate training program for teachers of the 
mentally handicapped which now has 112 
candidates in various stages of progress to- 
wards the degree of M.Ed. in teaching the 
mentally handicapped. 

4. The Division of Student Examinations with 
its experience in developing achievement tests 
and IBM scoring and analyzing of data. 

5. Available data include the psychological re- 
ports and the school cumulative records on 
the more than 5000 mentally handicapped 
pupils now in special classes and the addi- 
tional 2000 so diagnosed but not placed. 


PROJECT 1. EFFECTIVENESS OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


The first project to get underway involves a 
comparison of the progress of educable mentally 
handicapped pupils in special classes with an 
equated group who remain in regular grades. Of 
crucial importance in such a study is the problem 
of equating groups. Many factors must be con- 
trolled. Preliminary studies made during the 
first six months of the research showed signi- 
ficant differences between a random sample of 
pupils in the classes for the mentally handicapped 
and a random sample of pupils on the waiting list 
(pupils who had been diagnosed by a qualified 
psychological examiner as eligible for special class 
placement). The placed pupils averaged 2.5 IQ 
points lower than those on the waiting list; they 
had more behavior problems, and slightly more 
health problems. Administrators of special pro- 
grams know that where long waiting lists exist 
there will be a definite tendency to place in the 
special class the child who is more of a problem 
in the regular classroom. Any study that compares 
progress of pupils under the two systems must take 


this tendency into account. 


By October Ist, 1957, 500 pairs of equated 
pupils had been selected—equated in so far as pos- 
sible at the preliminary stage as to age, IQ, neigh- 
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borhood rating, sex, achievement, behavior, moti- 
vation, and adjustment. To do this, 2900 psycho- 
logical reports from the Bureau of Child Study were 
read, abstracted, and transferred to punch card 
data. 
spring, and short instruments were devised, tric 
out, revised, and standardized. The base line data 
against which to compute the progress of these 
pupils for the next three years is being collected 
beginning in October 1957. The instruments devised 
by the staff to fit the needs of the project include a 
test of practical reading skills, a behavior check 
list, an adjustment rating scale, and a motivation 
rating scale. On the basis of the data collected in 
the Fall of 1957, it may well prove necessary to 
eliminate some of the 1000 pupils initially selected, 
in order to make the groups more nearly equal 


Extensive testing was carried out in the 


in the variables previously listed. 


Experiments in adapting projective techniques to 
mentally handicapped children, and to the time and 
personnel limitations of the study are under way. 
At the moment of writing, it has not yet been de- 
termined whether these will be used in the major 
study. Ways of measuring speech development 
accurately enough to make possible evaluation of 
growth over a three-year period are also under 
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consideration but a feasible method of procedure 
has not yet been determined. 

The design of the project envisages no artificially 
created classes. Research will be done in the un- 
graded classes as they now exist; it will follow 
mentally handicapped pupils (carefully matched 
with those in the special classes) who remain in 
the regular grades. When different methods of in- 


PROJECTS 2, 


With the machinery for carrying out the first 
project largely established and put into operation, 
staff planning turned in the fall of 1957 to prepar- 
ation for initiating the methodological studies hope- 
fully at the beginning of the February 1958 
semester. These hypotheses will be tested by com- 
parisons of whole classes taught under different 
conditions, rather than by comparisons of the 
progress of individual pupils as will be used in 
Project 1. 


Groups of teachers of the mentally handicapped 
are meeting regularly during the fall of 1957 to 
set the goals, prepare the materials, and structure the 
procedures to be used in the experimental and con- 
trol classes for Projects 2, 3, and 4. Cooperation— 
In the development of the research to date, and in 
all the plans for the future, this project has pinned 
its faith on the classroom teacher. From him it ex- 
pects to get the basic material that will enable it to 
measure the less tangible outcomes of teaching; from 
him it expects to get the frank advice that will keep 
the project on an even keel, point out fallacies, pre- 
dict pitfalls. During the summer, groups of experi- 
enced teachers of the mentally handicapped met with 
staff personnel to specify the essential objectives of 
their classroom work in concrete terms, and to 


suggest observable classroom behaviors which could 


be used to measure progress toward those goals. As 
staff have developed trial forms of a measuring in- 
strument, a first step has been to call in a group of 
teachers and ask them to apply the scale to their 
own class list. Similarly groups of school psy- 
chologists have been asked to try out devices for 
rating projective protocols. At first it was planned 
that such meetings would be on school time, with 


substitutes provided for the teachers classrooms, but 
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struction are compared, both will be within the 
framework of our usual procedures There will 
be no special dispensations as to class size, no 
rigid controls which would bring together a more 
homogeneous group than we are likely to find in 
the present program. What we find will be ap- 
plicable in the conditions under which we work 
today. 


3, and 4 


the great shortage of teachers and substitutes com- 
mon throughout the Chicago school system this fall 
has made it necessary to ask teachers to come in for 
Saturday and evening committee meetings instead. 


Throughout we have kept uppermost the prob- 
lem of finding workable ways of operating within 
a public school system. Our procedures must 
be such that they can be carried out without dis- 
rupting classrooms, or adding to the grey hairs of 
overburdened teachers or bedeviled principals. Such 
considerations limit the kinds of things the re- 
search can undertake, but they insure the co- 
operation without which our best efforts would 


be fruitless. 


The involvement of large numbers of our 
school personnel in planning and carrying out 
the research has been most healthy. We an- 
ticipate most confidently both that the research 
will be more sound and that our teaching staff 
will grow in insight and understanding as a 
result of this effort. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
1958-1959 Catalogue 


Psychological Tests, Publications, Teaching 
Aids, Apparatus, Materials for Play Therapy, 
New Books 


Catalogues Sent Upon Request 


Comprehensive, Current, Stimulating 


Materials 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
10655 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles 25, California 
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WHY EVERY TEACHER SHOULD UNDERSTAND 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ICEC has endorsed the idea for years, but here it 
is spelled out so that all may understand. The Illinois 
Association for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, a state federation of ICEC, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution at its last convention. It was pre- 
pared by our Journal editor, Ivan K. Garrison. 
Read it. 


WHEREAS, the Illinois Association for the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children has the stated pur- 
pose of promoting the education of exceptional chil- 
dren and the necessary professional activities related 
thereto, and 


WHEREAS, this Association recognizes that as 
compulsory education is effectively enforced in this 
state, every teacher and every school administrator 
is faced with problems of providing school pro- 
grams for children with marked individual differ- 
ences, and 


WHEREAS, this Association recognizes that, 
while some exceptional children will be placed in 
special classes, many others will remain in regular 
classes because special classes are not available; 
and that in such cases a limited special education 
will be undertaken due to the inability of such 
children to progress under normal conditions, and 


WHEREAS, this Association recognizes that 
many of the State’s exceptional children will remain 
in regular classes and receive specific special educa- 
tional services because this placement represents the 
kind of special educational program required by 
these particular children (e.g. speech defective, so- 
cially maladjusted, gifted, transportation only, 
etc.) ; and 


WHEREAS, this Association recognizes that 
some exceptional children should remain in regular 
classes with no special educational program except 
as individual differences are recognized and pro- 
vided for by the regular classroom teacher, and 


WHEREAS, this Association recognizes that the 
various resources for exceptional children and the 
concepts of providing for individual differences 
which are basic to the schools’ role of providing 
for all children, have been developed and explored 
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through state and local planning of special educa- 
tion programs, research, and experience, and 

WHEREAS, this Association recognizes that this 
information is not fully exploited in the general 
preparation of teachers, and 

WHEREAS, this Association firmly believes that 
all teachers should have a knowledge of the re- 
sources for exceptional children and an understand- 
ing of marked individual differences and the various 
reasons that make children exceptional: 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the 
Illinois Association for the Education of Exceptional 
Children: 

1. That all persons, Boards, agencies and institu- 
tions officially concerned with the certification 
of teachers be urged to consider college credit 
as evidence of completion of a survey course 
in the education or psychology of exceptional 
children as a requisite for limited certification 
of qualification after 1959. 

2. That the State Certification Board be urged 
to establish a time limit within which out of 
state teachers should complete a survey course 
in the education of exceptional children. 

3. That all persons, Boards, and institutions, 
officially concerned with the preparation and 
training of teachers be urged to include a 
survey course in the education of exceptional 
children as a required course in education. 

4, That colleges and universities, which offer ex- 
tra mural courses in education, be urged to 
offer this course at frequent intervals at their 
off campus centers. 

5. That all superintendents and persons con- 
cerned with the approval of college credit 
which is to be used for the renewal of certifi- 
cates, or to satisfy a local requirement of 
professional advancement, be urged to rec- 
ommend the survey course in the education 
of exceptional children. 

6. That all organizations and associations con- 
cerned with the professional advancement and 
training of teachers be urged to initiate action 
to implement and support this resolution. 
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out of the 
CLASSROO 


GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


4A Aelping Faud 


COMPILED BY 
EDWARD H. BUTLER LIBRARY STAFF 
FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN EDUCATION DIVISION 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


This list is only a beginning; there are many 2. Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curricu- 
more worthwhile materials and helps which might lum Materials. 13th ed. Randolph, Wis., Educa- 
profitably be added to it. tors Progress Service, 1956. $5.50. 

A selective list of free materials especially 

e TEACHING AIDS AND ENRICHMENT MATERIALS useful for the elementary grades. 

1. Williams, Catharine M. “Sources of Teaching . George Peabody College for Teachers. Division 

Materials.” Educational Research Bulletin, vol. of Surveys and Field Services. Free and Inex- 
34. no. 5. May. 1955. ' sive Learning Materials. 7th ed. Nashville, 
iad 1956. $1. 
A subject arrangement of evaluated and 
annotated materials. 

. Kemp, Ruth Louise, Directory of Educational 
Aids, Available from Federal Government at 
Washington and Other Places in the United 
States. Washington, 1957. $1.75. 


. Kenworthy, L. S. Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
e@ SOURCES LISTING FREE AND INEXPENSIVE M Ee . ; . 
=n terials on World Affairs for Teachers. Rev. 
RIALS 


ed. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1954. 
1. Children’s Catalog. 9th ed. New York, H. W. $1.25. 


Wilson, 1956. 


A basic list, including references on utili- 
zation; catalogues and other sources of films, 
filmstrips, and slides; radio and television; 
educational recordings; free and inexpensive 
teaching aids; materials for the study of 
other nations. 


Good materials for the social studies. 
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6. Miller, Bruce. Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids. Rev. ed. Riverside, Calif., 
1956. 50¢. 

Subject list, briefly annotated. 

7. New York. State Library, Albany. A Checklist 
of Official Publications of the State of New 
York. Published yearly, with monthly lists 
printed in The Book Mark. 

State publications by department. 

8. Salisbury, Gordon. Catalog of Free Teaching 
Aids. Riverside, California, $1.25. 

9, Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Ma- 
terials. Chicago, Field Enterprises, Inc., Edu- 
cational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
1955. $5. 

A comprehensive listing of many differ- 
ent kinds of free and low-cost materials. 

10. Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 
6th ed., 1952, and supplements. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1952-57. 

11. Vertical File Index, a subject and title index to 

selected pamphlet material. New York, H. W. 

Wilson. 

General, not selected specifically for edu- 


cational use. 


@ PICTURES 

1. Compton’s Picture Library. Chicago, F. E. 
Compton. 

Sets of color pictures, 9” x 11’’, and text 
manuals. Community life, food and clothing, 
etc. 

2. Encyclopedia Britannica Picture Stories. 

Photographs and simple stories: World 
children and nature study. 

3. Life in Other Lands Library; Picture Reference 
Library; Story of America Picture Library. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Informative Classroom 
Picture Publishers. 

4. Miller, Bruce. So You Want to Start a Picture 
File. Riverside, Calif., 1954. 50¢. 

A comprehensive guide to the organization 
of a picture file, with lists of companies 
supplying pictures, mounts. 

5. Miller, Bruce. Sources of Free Pictures. River- 
side, Calif., 1953. 50¢. 

6. National Geographic Magazine, Cumulative In- 
dex, 1899-1954. 2 vols. and supplements. 
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Washington, National Geographic Association, 
1923-54. 
Useful for locating the excellent pictures 
in back files of the magazine. 
7. Visualized Curriculum Series: Living Together 
in the Modern World. Mankato, Minn., Cre- 
ative Educational Society, 1953. 
A finding guide to sets of 814 x 11 pic- 
tures, on such subjects as food, shelter, 
transportation, etc. 


EXHIBITS 

1. Things of Science. Washington, Science Serv- 
ice, 1719 N Street, N.W., $5. Each month the 
subscriber receives a box containing a science 
exhibit on such a topic as silk, nylon, rubber, 
etc. 

2. Free Material illustrative of production and 
use of dairy products, of good nutrition, etc. 
Films, filmstrips, and pamphlets as well as 
exhibits. Dairy Council of Niagara Frontier 
Area, Inc., 964 Kenmore Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SOURCES OF FILMS, FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 


1. Buffalo Museum of Science. Catalog of the Film 
Library. 16 mm. sound educational films avail- 
able at the Museum. 

2. Coronet Films; catalogue of 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures for educational use. Chi- 
cago, 1955-56. 

3. Educational Film Guide. 11th ed., completely 
revised, 1953, and semi-annual supplements. 
New York, H. W. Wilson, 1953-57. 

Excellent annotations; subject and title 
index and classified section. 

4. Educators Guide to Free Films. 16th ed. Ran- 
dolph, Wis., Educators Progress Service, 1956. 
Annual. $5. 

5. Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Randolph, 
Wis., Educators Progress Service, 1956. An- 
nual. $5. 

6. Eye-Gate Filmstrip Catalogue. 1955-56 school 
year. 

Lists, by subject, with grade level, film- 
strips available through Renner Motion Pic- 
ture Service, 539 Genesee St., Buffalo 4, 
N.¥. Catalogue on request. 

7. Filmstrip Guide. 3d ed., 1954 and supplements. 
New York, H. W. Wilson, 1954-57. 
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Lists all current educational filmstrips and 

many for industrial training, advertising, 
etc. 
. Listing of Educational Recordings and Film- 
strips for More Effective Learning. Washing- 
ington, Educational Services, 1730 I Street, 
N.W., 1954-55. Free. 

Includes such areas as foreign languages, 
geography, social studies, English, music, 
speech, safety, and friendship. 

. National Educational Association of the United 
States. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Guide to Films in Economic Education. Wash- 
ington, 1952. $1. 

Evaluated films and filmstrips, with sub- 
ject index and directory of sources. 

. National Education Association of the United 
States. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Guide to Films in Human Relations. Wash- 
ington, 1954, $1. 

Evaluated films, with subject index and 
directory of sources. 

. North Carolina. University. Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Education. Audio-Visual Materials for 
Schools, Colleges, Churches, and Adult Study 


Groups. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1955. $1. 

A title list of educational films and tape 

recordings with descriptions and prices; 


subject index. 
. United States Government Films for School 
and Industry. New York, Castle Films Divi- 
sion of United World Films, Inc., 105 East 
106th Street, 1954. 
. Publishers of films and filmstrips from whom 
catalogues may be obtained: 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, IIl. 
Informative Classroom Picture Publish- 
ers, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Til. 
Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland Ave., 
Valhalla, N.Y. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


@ RECORDINGS 


1. Annotated List of Phonograph Records. Brook. 


lyn, Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place. Revised annually. 25¢. 
Subject arrangement by grades of a large 
number of carefully selected recordings. 


. Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 


Transcriptions. Randolph, Wis., Educators 
Progress Service, 1957. $5.75. 
Listing of 57 free tapes, 177 free scripts, 
and 96 free transcriptions, giving purpose, 
nature, and use of these materials. 


. Eisenberg, Philip. A Guide to Children’s 


Records. New York, Crown Publishers, 1948, 
Annotated. 


. Hastings, Henry C. Spoken Poetry on Records 


and Tapes; An Index of Currently Available 
Recordings. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1957. $1.75. 


. Landeck, Beatrice. Children and Music; An 


Informal Guide. New York, Sloan, 1952. 


. Leavitt, Helen Sewell. Recordings for the Ele- 


mentary School. New York, Durrell, 1949, 


. National Education Association of the United 


States. Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. National Tape Recording Catalog. Wash- 
ington, 1954. $1. 


. Other companies that publish catalogues of 


records: 

Columbia Records, Inc., P.O. Box 2465, 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. 

Educational Record Sales, 146 Reade St., 
New York 13, N.Y. 

Long Player Publications, Inc., Box 346, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

R.C.A. Victor Division, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, Camden, N.J. 


W. Schwann, 131 Clarendon St., Boston 
16, Mass. 


@ UNITS AND COURSES OF STUDY 


1. Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


Development. NEA. Curriculum Materials for 
Creative Thinking, Living, Teaching. Wash- 
ington, The Assoc., 1956. 75¢. 
A guide to recent curriculum materials 
chosen as most likely to stimulate creativity. 
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each block fits over every other and... they lock! 
















how these big, safe blocks help you 


teach: educable e disturbed ® blind ¢ orthopedic ¢ speech classes 










What can your children do? What can 
they do—someday ? 

This is what you, their teacher, must 
know. 

To help you discover, and develop 
abilities . . . 12 big blocks: the basic 
Mor-Pla #4 Unit. 

You get enough blocks to build a 
plane. ..astore...a bridge. Blocks 
that build safely, despite the child’s limi- 
tations. 

They interlock in a special way. No 
slipping. Steady enough to climb on. 
Yet, this interlock is simple. The ends 
fit together—and lock. No pieces or 
rods to bother with. 

Building is quick—and rewarding. 
There’s fun—and independence . . . be- 
cause teacher doesn’t need to help. 

Light, strong, Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox 
are made of finest Ponderosa pine, kiln 
dried and sanded smooth. For extra 
safety, corners are rounded. Fully guar- 
anteed. 


new wheels make your blocks 
a train 


the child 


can ride ! Build these and many more things with 12 blocks, 4 boards. 
Basic # 4 Unit $30. 








































p 4 cars. Hollow Prices Quoted f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich. 
blocks lock on. 
Birch plywood. 


$18.50. mor-pla jumbo-blox and trains 








(blocks not included with train) 
Write Dept. E-158 a R. H. Stone Products a Box 414 & Detroit 31, Michigan 
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. Audio-Visual Education 


Guides, outlines, resource units from many 
sources, with strengths and prices. 
Childcraft, Curriculum Enrichment Aids (for 
kindergarten through third grade) Chicago, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54. 25¢ each. Classroom use 
of Childcraft. 
Compton's Units. Chicago, F. E. Compton, Edu- 
cational Research Dept., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. 10¢ each, 23 units $1. 
Elementary school units based upon suc- 
cessful classroom planning with Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Junior Study-Guides. 
Chicago, Encyclopedia Britannica Press, 1956. 
Units on various topics, including “How 
to build your own unit of study.” 
New York State University (The State Educa- 
tion Department) 
Elementary and secondary courses of 
study, general and specialized. 
Western New York School Study Council, Buf- 
falo. A Catalog of Curriculum Bulletins for 
New York State ASCD Conference . . . Buf- 
falo, 1957. 
World Book Encyclopedia. Unit 
Plans. Chicago Field Enterprises, Inc. Fourth 
through eighth grade units, based on use of 
World Book. Good bibliographies. 10¢ each. 


Teaching 


@ AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


for Childhood Education Inter- 


national. Portfolio on Audio-Visual Materials. 
Washington, 1951. 75¢. 


Association 


. Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


Development, NEA. Bibliography on Elemen- 
tary Education and Related Fields. Washing- 
ton, 1951. 50¢. 


. Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


Development, NEA. Bibliography on Second- 
ary Education and Related Fields. Washing- 
National Education 1949, 


ton, Association, 


50¢. 
Association of Cali- 
fornia. Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Program. Chicago, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 1955. 
$1. 


“I 


10. 


— 


13. 


14, 


16. 


ly B 


8. 


. Barnette, Gaspar C. Learning Through Seeing 


with Tachistoscopic Teaching Techniques. Du- 
buque, Ia., William C. Brown, 1952. $3.75. 


. Berg, Esther L. The Recording as a Teaching 


Tool. New York, Folkways Records and Serv- 
ice Corp., 177 West 46th St., N. Y. 36. 


. California Council on Improvement of In- 


struction. Better Learning Through Current 
Materials, ed. by Lucien Kinney and Katherine 
Dresden. Rev. ed. Stanford, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. $3. 

Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods in Teach- 
ing. Rev. ed. New York, Dryden Press, 1954, 
$6.25. 


. De Kieffer, Robert. Manual of Audio-Visual 


Techniques. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
$3.60. 

Designed to help teachers to acquire under- 
standing and mastery of audio-visual tech- 
niques in teaching. 

East, Marjorie. Display for Learning: Making 
and Using Visual Materials. New York, Dry- 
den Press, 1952. $3. 


. Eckgren, Betty Lois. 500 Live Ideas for the 


Grade Teacher. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 
1952. $2. 


. 419 Tips for Primary Teachers; helpful hints 


from experienced teachers. Dansville, F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., 1955. $2. 

Grambs, Jean D. Using Current Materials to 
Study Current Problems; a resource guide for 
social studies teachers. Stanford, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 


Haas, Kenneth B. Preparation and Use of Au- 


dio-visual Aids. 3d ed. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. $4. 
. Koskey, Thomas Arthur. Baited Bulletin 


Boards, A Handbook for Teachers. San Jose, 
Calif., 1954. 

National Education Association of the United 
States. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials: No. 3, The Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Materials Center. Washington, 1954. $1. 
Paperbound Books in Print. New York, R. R. 
Bowker. Semi-annual. $3 per year. An index 
to 6000 inexpensive reprints and originals with 


selective subject guide. 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by NorA BELLE EMERSON 
Edited by Tuos. E. McDonoucu 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM— the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 
Blue Label). $5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, and Skating, Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six 
Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm 
eleven other original rhythms. movement patterns. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM §§ FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM 
—Red Label). $5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow —Red Label). $6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel 
Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 


Pickers, Windmills, U.S. Victory March and nine Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little 

other mimetics, rhythm stories and imitations. Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight 

other rhythm pattern movements for the primary and 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR EX- 
—Green Label). $5.50 per set postpaid. God Made CEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song arises from a natural 
situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are emphasized to 
facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These arrangements are also suitable 
for exceptional children. 

Mail orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia. 





18. Russell, David H. Reading Aids Through the 2. The Instructor. Dansville, N. Y., F. A. Owen 


Grades. Rev. and enl. ed., 1952. New York, Publishing Co. $5. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, $1.10. These magazines have many articles es- 
300 developmental reading activities listed. pecially designed for elementary teachers 
19. Sands, Lester B. Audio-Visual Procedures in and publish lists of free materials, units, 
Teaching. New York, Ronald Press, 1956. $6. etc. Washington 6, D. C. Lists “Free or in- 
A comprehensive survey of the audio-visual expensive” teaching materials. 


procedures which make American schools a 


i oF 2 : 
stimulating environment for cooperative liv- 3. NEA Journal, National Education Associa- 


ing and self-expression. tion, 1201 16th St., N.W. (With membership 


20. Tooze, Ruth. Literature and Music as Re- fee in NEA) 
sources for Social Studies. Englewood Cliffs, 4. Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA Washington, 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. $5.75. D.C. $4. 

21. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Preparation and 
Use of Educational Exhibits. (Publication on 
M.P. No. 634) Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. 
Office. 25¢. 








20th anniversary of the 


22. U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1946. No. Niede alt Sieene 
5. How to build a unit of work, by Ruth 
Strickland. On January 3, 1958, the National Foun- 


dation for Infantile Paralysis will be 20 


®@ MAGAZINES years old. 


1. Grade Teacher. Darien, Conn., Educational 
Publishing Corp., $5 per year. 


Help support your local drive! 
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Ewine, A. W. G., ed. Educational guidance and the deaf 
child. 1957. 345 p. tabs., graphs. Volta Bureau, 1537 35th 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. $6.12. 


A representative collection of the results of research pro- 
grams conducted at the Department of Education of the 
Deaf, University of Manchester, England; all the investiga- 
tions reported here were completed in the period from 
1952 through 1956. They constitute the second stage in the 
research program begun by Professor Ewing and Mrs. Ewing 
in 1927. This American edition will be of interest especial- 
ly to medical personnel, school administrators and teachers 
since the implications of the research point out the urgent 
need to improve not only the physical plant of the school 
for the deaf but to consider also the psychological and 


educational issues involved. 












KANSAS. First Win- 
field Institute: Research in the management of the mental- 
ly retarded child, October 8, 9, 10, 1956; edited by M. Erik 
Wright and Hugh T. Croley. 1957. 242 p. tabs. Plano- 
graphed. Paperbound. The School, Winfield, Kans. 


State TRAINING ScHOOL, Winfield. 


The proceedings of the Institute include all of the 
papers and most of the ensuing discussions presented. The 
professional staff and consultants of the School consider the 
management of the’ mentally retarded, especially the mod- 
erately-to-severely retarded, as a long-range program in- 
volving not only the child, his parents, and the training 
school but the local and larger social community as well. It 
is their belief that the training school should offer more 
than a custodial environment; it should develop an active 
treatment program with the aim of rehabilitation and social 
re-integration within the limits of the individual child. 
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Macy, Icte G. and Ketty, Harriet J. Chemical anthro- 
pology; a new approach to growth in children. 1957. 149 p. 
figs., tabs. University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. $3.75. 


A summary of the results of specific phases of research on 
the fundamental aspects of chemical growth and nutrition 
of children, sponsored by the Children’s Fund of Michigan 
and the Merrill-Palmer School. The book is concerned with 
the phenomenon of human growth in children, from 4 to 
12 years of age inclusive, and the integration and interac- 
tion of physiochemical growth in the normal child’s devel- 
opment. The detailed analysis of interrelated physical, 
biochemical, and metabolic processes, their assessments, and 
how they are applied to evaluate and predict trends in 
body composition in living children open up new avenues of 
thought in the study of child care and development. 


SCHOENBERNER, FRANZ. You still have your head; excur- 
sions from immobility. 1957. 247 p. Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. $4.00. 


Late one night in November, 1951, Mr. Schoenberner was 
disturbed from his writing by the loud radio in the neigh- 
boring apartment. When he remonstrated, he was struck. so 
savagely that he fell senseless and his spinal cord was 
broken. For 18 weeks the author had occasion to reflect on 
this act of violence and other topics as he lay immobile on 
a hospital bed in New York City. These are the contents of 
his book: introspective discourses on American kindness 
and anti-intellectualism; the Book of Job; the human genius 
of Heine, Freud, and Helen Keller; religion and prudery; 
and other aspects of integrity and folly in man. Although 
Mr. Schoenberner at the age of 59 joined the society of 
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BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER invites confidence — eliminates student 


fatigue. 
* Patent No. 2-659-777 


ral Pelee 


irae 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


American quadriplegics, he retains his minority status as a 
courageous intellectual and humanist of the liberal European 
tradition. 


Suryock, RicHarp Harrison. National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1904-1954; a study of the voluntary health 
movement in the United States. 1957. 342 p. illus. (Histori- 
cal ser. no. 8) National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. $3.00. 


Because the Association was the pioneer among voluntary 
national societies, its evolution illustrates the multitude of 
complex problems involved in the administration of such 
organizations. Reading this book should be an enjoyable 
experience for all those interested in public health services. 


MULTIPHASE 


WARREN MODEL D-1 
Custom Built Desk Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire tecch- 
ing process becomes easier. 

WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 
the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 


EQUIPMENT SORIES. 


Waricut, Betty C.; ed. Look, listen, and lipread; mate- 
rial for lipreading practice contributed by 37 outstanding 
teachers of lipreading. 1957. 110 p. Paperbound. Volta 
Bureau, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. $3.87. 


Because lipreading practice material published by the 
Volta Bureau between 1934 and 1948 is out of print, this 
selection of games, drills, stories, and exercises for training 
the eye and ear to work together is issued in response to 
numerous requests. Originally planned for classroom work, 
the book for the most part can be used just as effectively 


with the individual. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


Brinnon, D. Marsorte. “Make-A-Picture Story (MAPS) 
Test findings for rubella deaf children.” J. Abnorm. and 
Soc. Psych. July, 1957. 55:1:38-42. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Test results for both rubella and nonrubella deaf groups 
were similar; however, the rubella deaf as compared with 
the nondeaf, scored fewer “normal” signs and more “schizo- 
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phrenic” signs. The author contends that fantasy produc- 
tions of both deaf groups in general, are indicative of their 
social isolation and illogical, unrealistic thinking. 


JoHNsToN, Puiture W. and Farrett, Matcoim J. “An 
experiment in improved medical and educational services 
for hard of hearing children at the Walter E. Fernald State 
School.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 62:2:230-37. 


A limited progress report of an experimental program 
begun subsequent to the completion of a hearing survey. An 
unexpected finding was that not one child had been basically 
misclassified because of an unrevealed hearing impairment. 


Porter, VAN C. “The cerebral palsied deaf pupil.” Am. 
Annals of the Deaf. Sept., 1957. 102:4:359-63. 


A report of a survey to determine the number of cerebral 
palsied deaf children in the U.S. and the provisions being 
made for their care and education. 


Srrenc, Avice. “Curriculum in schools for the deaf,” 
Volta Rev. Sept., 1957. 59:7:291-96. 


The author favors the experience-centered curriculum in 
contrast to the broad-fields subject-centered approach which 
seemed to be dominant in most of the schools reporting in 
a questionnaire survey conducted by the author. 


StunKELY, Eva Russetu. “The performance of deaf and 
hearing college students on verbal and non-verbal intelli- 
gence tests.’ Am. Annals of the Deaf. Sept., 1957. 102:4: 
342-55. 


A psychologist in the Test Development Section, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, reports on a study to examine 
and improve procedures for testing deaf persons in the 
Federal-Service Entrance Examination. The deaf have above 
average ability on nonverbal reasoning tests and marked 
weakness in handling verbal tests. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGICAL IMPAIRMENTS 


Kurtanp, Leonarp T. “Definitions of cerebral palsy and 
their role in epidemiologic research.” Neurology. Sept., 1957. 
7:9 :641-54. 


Methods of various surveys and the definitions upon 
which they were based are discussed, including the Roches- 
ter, Minn., survey. Implications for, research in cerebral 
palsy are indicated. 37 references. 


New York University-BELLEVUE Mepicat Center. Primer 
for paraplegics and quadriplegics. 1957. 38 p. illus. (Patient 
publ. no. 1) Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, 400 E. 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 50¢. 

The first of a series of publications for patients with spe- 


cific disabilities and their families which will be issued by 
the Institute. 


Prance, Artuur J., Jr. “Psychic events accompanying an 
attack of poliomyelitis,” by Arthur J. Prange, Jr. and David 
W. Abse. Brit. J. Med. Psych. Aug., 1957. 30:Part 2:75-87, 


Gives a brief review of the literature concerning subjec- 
tive experiences of poliomyelitis patients, followed by an 
account by one of the authors of his own experience. 


U.S. VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. Occupations of para- 
plegic veterans of World War II and Korea, prepared by 
the Department of Veterans Benefits . . . June, 1957. 1957. 
52 p. (VA pamph. 7-12) U.S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 35¢. 


Contains information on the adjustment in employment 
of several hundred paraplegic veterans. 


RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


BLacKMAN, Leonarp S. “Toward the concept of a ‘just 
noticeable difference’ in IQ remediation.” Am. J. Mental 
Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 62:2:322-25. 


Some suggestions for further research in establishing the 
unit of “just noticeable difference” in IQ shift. 
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CasseL, Rosert H. “Serial verbal learning and retroactive 
inhibition in aments and children.” J. Clinical Psych. Oct., 
1957. 13:4:369-72. 


Results of an experiment indicated that once adjusted to 
the learning task, mental defectives did as well as normal 
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a) Summer 1958 
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FACILITIES OF A NEW BUILDING ...... OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES .... .. SCENIC BEAUTY 
Summer Session—June 30 to August 11, 1958 

Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of Exceptional 
Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 





children. In terms of the “slow learner,” the experiment 
suggests that it may be merely a matter of taking longer 
to adjust to the task. 


Goopnick, BENJAMIN. “Interpersonal relationships with- 
in a special class group.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 
1957. 62:2:310-21. 

Sociometric analysis was used to estimate objectively the 


social interactions of retarded children in a special (ortho- 
genic backward) class. 


Hunt, Betty. “Performance of familial mentally deficient 
children in response to motivation on the Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test,” by Betty Hunt and Ruth M. Patterson. 
Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 62:2:326-29. 


This study suggests that brain-injured children do not 
respond to abstract motivational factors but require a con- 
crete reward for increase in performance. Further research 
is needed to verify these findings. 


Itt1no1s. COMMISSION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. Com- 
munity programs for the mentally handicapped young adult, 
by the Interdepartmental Committee on Mentally 
Handicapped Children. 1957. 31 p. The Commission, 160 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 
Blind and Partially Sighted 


i Cerebral Palsy 
Extensive Crippled Children 
Courses Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
. ven 
ifte ildren 
Workshops, — — and Homebound 
i ildren 
Curricula, a a . 
ultiply Handicappe 
and Poreeey of Exceptional 
. ildren 
Demonstration Remedial Reading 
School in Severely Retarded Children 


Speech Correction 
Visiting Teachers 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


A pamphlet suggesting ways in which local groups might 
proceed in their attempts to understand the needs of men- 
tally handicapped young adults and meet these needs 
through available resources. Appendixes contain a list of 
suggested readings and brief descriptions of four commu- 
nity programs existing in Illinois, each of which has a 
different objective. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED PsyCHOLOGY. 
Twelfth Congress, July, 1955. “A symposium: The social 
adjustment of the mentally deficient.” Am. J. Mental 
Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 62:2:295-309. 


Contents: I. Recent English research, A. D. B. 
Clarke.—II. Adult adjustment of some deficient American 
children, Don C. Charles——III. Family care in Denmark, 
Hans Otto T. Wildenskov. 


Jacoss, James N. “A study of performance of slow 
learners in the Cincinnati public schools on mental and 
achievement tests.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 


62:2 :238-43. 


Comparing results of achievement testing with the ex- 
pected achievement of children of similar mental ages but 
with average IQ’s, 293 slow learners studied achieved 
slightly above what would normally be expected at their 
level of mental functioning. 
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Jounston, ALrrep H. and Martin, Cuartes H. “The 
clinical use of reserpine and chlorpromazine in the care 
of the mentally deficient.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Sept., 1957. 62:2:292-94. 


At Lakeland Village, Wash., both reserpine and chlor- 
promazine were found useful as tranquilizers for hyper- 
active, aggressive, and destructive patients. 


Lapp, Estuer R. “A study of the social adjustment of 
slow-learning children who were assigned part-time to 
regular classes. Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 
62 :2:254-62. 


An evaluation was made of the social acceptance or 
rejection of slow learners among their peers in the spe- 
cial class and in the regular class. 


Levy, James M., Jones, B. E., and Crotey, Hucu T. 
“Effects of methylphenidate (Ritalin) on drug-induced 
drowsiness in mentally retarded patients.” Am. J. Mental 
Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 62:2:284-87. 


It was found at Winfield State Training School that 
Ritalin in a dosage level of 20 mg. was effective in in- 
creasing the alertness of 59 patients exhibiting drug-in- 
duced lethargy and drowsiness. 


McCuttocn, THomas L. “The retarded child grows up; 
psychological aspects of aging.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Sept., 1957. 62:2:201-208. 


In his presidential address to the 1957 annual conven- 
tion of the American Assn. on Mental Deficiency, Dr. Mc- 
Culloch discusses some preliminary findings which would 
seem to indicate that mental growth in retardates occurs 
well past the age that clinicians have been accustomed 
to accept as the limit. 


May, W. THeopore and Perry, Harotp W. “The re- 


lationship between the Stanford-Binet (Form L) vocabulary 


and the Columbia Mental Maturity scale in a group of men- 
tally retarded children.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 
1957. 62:2:330-33. 

The one percent level of significance between the two 
tests is not felt to be an adequate relationship for using 
the two tests interchangeably. The authors feel that marked 
revisions of the CCMS seem to be in order. 


Murpuy, Mary Martua. “Rhythmical responses of low 
grade and middle grade mental defectives to music 


therapy.” J. Clinical Psych. Oct., 1957. 13:4:361-64. 


Results of the study suggest that responses may reflect 
the social-emotional levels of development, as well as the 
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degree of intellectual and motor development which has 
been attained. 


PAL.isteR, Puiip D. and Stevens, R. Rosert. “Effects 
of Serpasil in small dosage on behavior, intelligence and 
physiology.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 


62 :2 :267-74., 


At the Montana State Training School, it was found 
that Serpasil adequately controlled behavior in the agitated 
and lower grade mentally retarded without danger of 
hypotensive shock, mental disturbance, edema, cardiac 
disorders, or loss of appetite. Serpasil in small doses had 
no effect on intellectual ability. 


Preston, Eteonora Marie. “A comparative study of 
programs for the education of the severely retarded as 
compared with opinions of what teachers in these pro- 
grams believe they should be.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 


Sept., 1957. 62:2:263-66. 


Conclusions and implications of the findings are dis- 
cussed briefly and additional research in this area is 


suggested. 


Snyper, Erkan E. “A county-wide program and ap- 
proach to problems involved in the education and train- 
ing of mentally retarded and brain-injured children.” 
Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 62:2:215-18. 


Describes how the Syracuse University Special Educa- 
tion Progrant was organized and administered in Silver 
Spring, Md., for the purpose of certifying and preparing 
special education teachers unable to attend summer courses 
at universities away from their homes. 


TarJAN, Georce, Lowery, Vincent E., and Wricut. 
SrantEyY W. “Use of chlorpromazine in 278 mentally 
deficient patients.” A.M.A. J. Diseases of Children. Sept., 
1957. 94:3:294-300. 


The drug administered to patients at Pacific State Hos- 
pital was found to be an efficient and worthwhile medica- 
tion for such symptoms as hyperactivity, aggressiveness, 
and withdrawal. 


Werner, Buta B. “The development of the Illinois state 
schools for the mentally retarded.” Public Aid in Ill. Aug., 
1957. 24:8:8-14. 


Compiled from legislative regulations and statutes, facts 
about the development of Illinois state schools for the 
mentally handicapped illustrate welfare concepts which 
prompted their founding and principles which have in- 
fluenced their development. 
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and Thorazine in treatment of disturbed behavior of men- 
tally retarded.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1957. 
62:2 :276-83. 


It -is the belief of the staff at the Newark State School 


that the introduction of the two tranquilizing drugs may 
be destined to play a greater role in the care of moderately 
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Speech characteristics of the mentally retarded and dif- 
ferentiations according to clinical types are considered. 
38 references. 
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and after removal of tonsils and adenoids.” J. Speech and 
Hear. Disorders. Sept., 1957. 22:3:361-70. 
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A high incidence of articulation defects among 377 post- 
surgical cases indicates enlarged tonsils may contribute 
to articulation difficulties. In this series recovery of nor- 
mal speech was rapid except in 4 children with emotional 
problems. After surgery hearing improved in all cases 
of catarrhal deafness. 











After two editions (1935 and 1948) and a 
total of nine printings, the author has again 
brought this classic in the field up to date. 
Confronted with a need for selective con- 
ciseness, the author was faced with a strug- 
gle between obsessive all-inclusiveness and 
a desire for perspective. 
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e Covers all psychiatric problems 
of children as they present them- 
selves in practice 


speech and hearing in cerebral palsy.” J. Speech and Hear. 
Disorders. Sept., 1957. 22:3:348-55. 





e Contributes to better understand- 
ing for physicians, parents, and 
teachers — social workers, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and juve- 
nile court workers 


A listing of published materials from 1933 to 1956. 
















VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 








e Emphasizes clinical treatment— 
the importance of studying the 
cause and meaning of misbehav- 
ior 







Koss, Atton G. “Relationship between schools for the 
blind and agencies for the adult blind.” Internatl. J. Educ. 
of the Blind. Oct., 1957. 7:1:1-8. 




















e Gives essential groundwork of 
modern child psychiatry 





Reprinted from: The Seer, D-., 1956. Education for 
the blind child should prepare him to live in a democratic 
society as a productive member of the community. Co- 
operative vocational guidance between schools and 
agencies is emphasized. 















“No one who is working with problem chil- 
dren can afford not to read this book.”— 
Applied Psychology 







788 pages (64% x 10) Sent on approval, $8.50 
Published 1957 
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A survey of residential schools in the U.S. revealed 
Scouting programs more than 40 years old but it was deter- 
mined that no one type of program could best serve the 
needs of all schools. 
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$1.50 PER 1.000 


(7 for ONE PENNY) 
An economical creative craft that ap- 
peals to exceptional children. With 
MAT STICKS children can make items 
such as bird houses, baskets, boxes, 
sunburst mats or create projects of their 
own. Sticks are made of the finest grade 
of birch. They are 4 1/2” long, 5/16” 
wide and 1/16” thick. Can be colored 
with paints, spatterinks or dye. 
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Comes The Millennium! 
Slow Readers “Beg” 
For More Workbooks 


When children in a retarded class in Pittsburgh 
beg for more books in the ROCHESTER OCCUPA- 
TIONAL READING SERIES, that’s news—not only 


for Pittsburgh but the whole country. 


Imagine a “reluctant reader” asking the 
teacher for books! 


The teacher, of course, wrote post haste to Syracuse 
University Press: “Please send me your new books 
as soon as they are published .. . I’m using all three 
sets now: Gas Stations, Bakeries, Restaurants and 
Cafeterias.” 


And, SU Press replied post haste: “A new unit on 
Supermarkets will be out in February. As in other 
units of the ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL READ- 
ING SERIES, it, too, will treat the same material on 
three levels of difficulty to assure achievement in 
reading at each level. It also deals with an occupation 
of practical interest.” 


For other news in the field of the “reluctant 
reader,” take a mail sampling: 


“T have used all three sets of your wonderful readers 
and wish I had a dozen more.” Los Angeles. 


“T have ‘been getting more co-operation from my 
students and more satisfaction in my teaching since | 
began using the ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL 
READING SERIES.” Battle Creek. 


“My reading problems were solved with the addi- 
tion of your ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL READ- 
ING SERIES in my classes. Although my students 
are eighth graders, their reading habits were on a 
much lower level. Your books stimulated them to 
correct their faults.” Chicago. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE PAGES 


Place your name on the list 
for mailings on Supermarkets 
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The Temple City Story. For information on 
rental libraries and rates, write to Audio- 
Visual Department, Temple City Public 
Schools, California. Color; sound; running 
time, 22 minutes; rental, transportation only. 


DESCRIPTION: This film shows an integrated edu- 
cational program for blind children. The scenes 
depict blind youngsters working and playing with 
sighted children in an inter-community special edu- 
cation project. The role of the resource teacher for 
the blind working with the regular class teacher 
is explained. One sequence shows second graders 
recording experiences on a braille typewriter. The 
teaching of reading to blind students at this school 
is presented through realistic experiences. Most 
reading activities for these blind children are with 
sighted pupils, but with the blind children using 
braille materials. Children are shown taking a 
spelling test, using braille typewriters; participat- 
ing in music and art activities; using the talking 
book, braille books, and tape recorders. 


Cerebral Palsy—A Major Work Project. 
For information on rental libraries and rates, 
write to Fred B. Mellman, Tribune Tower, 
Oakland, California. Color; sound; running 
time, 28 minutes; rental, transportation only. 


DESCRIPTION: Emphasis on programs in rural 
areas is the main theme of the picture, which pre- 
sents the major work project of the Elks Club in 


California. The causes and etiology of cerebral 


Audio-Visual 


— Current | Materials on 
the Exceptional 
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palsy and a variety of speech therapy activities are 
siown. Use of mobile units to reach isolated chil- 
dren for therapeutic help, occupational and physi- 
cal therapy programs along with parent education, 
and the use of parents in therapy programs is 
‘sown in detail. Self-help activities in dressing 
and feeding are explained by the therapist. Special 
devices suited to the varying needs of cerebral 
palsy children are presented. Methods of admis- 
sions to the program are through public health 


and private agencies. 


Life Begins. For information on rental 
libraries and rates, write to New York Uni- 
versity, Film Library, Washington Square, 
New York, N. Y. Black and White; sound; 
running time, 60 minutes; rental, $10. 


DESCRIPTION: Here is a view of the work of 
Arnold Gesell at the Yale University Clinic of Child 
Development. The film is a photographic record 
of the patterns of normal development of infants 
from birth to 18 months. Interesting use is made 
of the technique of showing two pictures at once 
on the screen, illustrating different stages of growth 
of one child or contrasting reactions of different in- 
fants to similar situations. The children are shown 
in typical routines of sleeping, bathing, eating, 
and playing as Dr. Gesell pointing out similarities, 
differences, and characteristic reactions of the in- 
fants to test situations. 
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Remember 


Jan. 21-Feb.2 Classroom Teachers, NEA, Kansas City, Mo. March 22-26 Department of Elementary School Principals, 

J NEA, Philadelphia 

Feb. 6-8 NEA Invitational Conference on Identi- 
fication and Education of the Academi- March 27-29 
cally Talented Pupil in the American eed 
High School, Washington, D.C. 


National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
Denver 


National Association of Secondary Schur March 30- American Association for Health, Physical 

Principals, NEA, Indianapolis April 3 Education, and Recreation, NEA, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

Education, NEA, Chicago 


Research Foundation Convention, UBEA- c 
NEA, Chicago Aprul o-12 
Regional, National Association of Educa- > 
tional Secretaries, NEA, Santa Barbara, ICEC Convention, NE 4 
California 
March 2-! Association for Higher Education, NEA, : 
Chicago Ve VW. Ml, h, Z 
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March 2- Association for Supervision and Curricu- - 
lum Development, NEA, Seattle Kansas City, Wo. 


March 8- Regional, American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, San Francisco 


April 6-11 Association for Childhood Education Inter- 


March Regional, President’s Commission of Em- : bees 
national, Atlantic City 


ployment of the Physically Handicapped, 


Oakland, California : 
April 9-12 National Council of Mathematics Teachers, 


March National Society for the Prevention of Blind- MEA, Caontand 
arp ; 
nen, “Philadelphia April 10 President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, Regional, Omaha, 
March Music Educators National Conference, NEA, Nebraska 
Los Angeles 
April 21-25 Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 


March 19-21 National Health Forum, Philadelphia NEA, Minneapolis 








